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by no means tbo imposing affair 1 thought to and, above all, that sky of skies, with its ex- 
see. The Franciscans arc the ugliest, ooars- quisite tints and infinite shades, and inconceiv- 
est. most miserably animal-looking sot of men able brightness, made me thrill as I gazed. 

1 have ever encountered, in dr out of the from-head to loot, with shocks of intense 
Church I declare to you, that in all that pleasure, and almost to reel in my saddle with 
long procession 1 saw not one whoso oounte- the intoxication of sight. 

, nance revealed that he had one high thought We have been living very quietly of late ; 
in his brain, one pure aspiration or gentle that is, wo have not beon visiting or sight- 
human affection in his heart. You oould not seeing, but we ride or walk a great deal every 
a I ono day. We go almost always before breakfast, 

“ trace to meet the morning on the noble Monte Pin- 

A dead soul’s epitaph in evory faco," o'.o. Wo have found out some pleasant walks 

but the evidences of that state of corruption beyond the Porta del Popolo, which is nearest 
and decay whieh as surely follows moral as us; one alopg the Tiber is au especial favorite 
physical death, and the breath of which seem- with us, for its fine views. We sometimes at- 


GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 

No. 25. 

Rome, December 15, 1852. 
My Dear Mrs. P.-: One sunny Sab¬ 

bath afternoon, lately, we visited the pleasant 


A dead soul’s epitaph in evory face,’’ o’.o. Wo have found out some pleasant walks 

but the evidences of that state of corruption beyond the Porta del Popolo, which is nearest 
and decay which as surely follows moral as us; one along the Tiber is an especial favorite 
physical death, and the breath of which seem- with us, tor its fine views. We sometimes at- 
od to taint the sweet air as they walked along, tend vespers at the Trinita de Monte, a .church 
Do you remember visiting with me, some years on the Pineio, when the sweet singing of the 
since, a certain State institution in Boston, the nuns is enough to break one’s heart by an in- 
membors of which are truly, as this holy fra- definable something which is more than sad- 
ternity proclaim themselves to be, retired from ness, and only less than despair. It seems to 
the world .for the world’s good ? As this pro- me hut the melodious wail of renunciation, of 
cession of ill-conditioned friars passed me, I loneliness, of love in crucifixion, 
was reminded suddenly atad vi vidly of those My next letter will probably treat of Christ. 


minating fury of hatred ! Give me the letter ! The man withdrew with a how, and the * Whom T have sent again, thou therefore re- 
Nay, now by your honor, Valeria! It was a housekeeper entered, and awaited the com- oeive him.” Verse 16: “Not now as a ser- 
sacred confidence. Give me the letter! ” and mauds of the lady. fvant. but above a servant, a brother beloved , 

she wrested the contended paper away from Slowly and smilingly folding up the letter, specially to me, but how: muck more unto thee. 
the giddy, laughing, little lady. she said, “Mr. Sutherland is coming home this both in the flesh and in the Lord ” As if the 

“Heyday/What the mischief is all this? A evening. He brings a friend, a young gentle- Apostle had said, “I have sontOnesimus to you 
regular romp or wrestle? Let me put down snap, with him. I wish you to have their chain- again; he has reformed and become converted 
my hat, and I ll stand by and see fair play,” hers prepared ; and do remember to oloPe the to Christ through my instrumentality, and is 
exclaimed Mr. Bolling, who had just entered, wire-gauze blinds, and burn catalpa leaves in therefore to me a brother specially beloved, but 
Blushing with anger at having suffered her- the rooms to destroy any mosquitoes that may how much more unto thee! both in the flesh 
self to he surprised out of her usual repose of remain ” and in the Lord.” So often and so confidently 

manner, Miss Sutherland .sat down in silent “And at what time shall I order supper, as Paul’s Epistle to Philemon has been para- 

dignity, while Mrs. Vivian, still laughing, in- madam ? ” ded before the world as an examplo and divine 

quired, “ Where is Uncle ? ” “ All, yes—it will he necessary to put it back authority for returning fugitive slaves, it ap- 

_ “ Where? Yes! ” ‘Echo answers where?’ two or three hours. You must judge of that, pears strange that the history of the transac- 


Protestant cemetery, where Keats sleeps, and sufferers from an unfortunate falling out with mas ceremonies and festivities. As ever, joui 
where the heart and the ashes of Shelley are the laws, as I saw them “training in” to a Grace GgMEjsiwopB. 

buried. 1 was pained to find the grave of d nner somewhat more frugal than even monk- _ 

Keats in a hare and shadowless place. He i„h fare. tho National Bra 

whose heart was so full of music, who loved Tine pictures and images borne in this pro- 

beayty mo passionately, has not a tree to shelter. eo88 fon wore unmitigated atrocities. A Vir- universal labor. 

a bird over his lonely rest—not a flower to gi n) 0 f course, and a very coarse Virgin—a BY rj.izabeth j kames 

breathe a perfumed sigh over his fowly pillow, cadaverous St. Francis, and a horrible bloody 

Surely, from the dust once instinct with his blasphemy in the shape of a Crucifixion. Then I. 

delicate spirit, sweet-breathed violets should there wore crosses and other symbols, and in- Tho do,or of Gods groat .Workshop standeth open , 
have sprung, and his rich young blood should cense, and dolorous chanting, and priests and Dweller outside, gin) up thy loins and outer: 
have nourished deep-hearted roses. And yet, friars, friars and priests, swarming on and on, Many there are, ’mid griovons burdens groping; 
violets planted on this sad grave might have like the locusts of Egypt, Lend those a helping hand, pierce to lie centre 

been paled by receiving too many tears for As I beheld all this tinselled and tasteless Of the hard task-work tying thick about thee, 
dew: and here, whence even wild flowers and parade, all these ungracious, unmanly figures, Finding duties thou may’st boat perform 
weeds are stripped away, few rose-buds would descending the long flight of steps, I bethought H ro the night come and it is done without ’ 
ever have become roses, hut all have disap- me that this was"the Capitoline Hill, where Gome with a willing mind an earnest arm ' 
•pawed by the pious theft of Countless pilgrims, the grand Temple of Jupiter once stood, and And bhon jlt <ee that in th j e nnion ’ 


been paled by receiving too many tears for As I beheld all this tinselled and tasteless Of the hard task 
dew ; and hero, whehce even wild flowers and parade, all these ungracious, unmanly figures, Finding w»at 
weeds are stripped away, few rose-buds would descending the long flight of steps, I bethought Hr8 tho ni ght ooi 
ever have become roses, hot all have disap- me that this was the Capitoline Hill, where Como with aw 
penred by the pious theft of eountloss pilgrims, the grand Temple of Jupiter once stood, and And thon j]t J6l 
and gone to sweeten cabinets and drawers and that could his old warrior-worshipper* arise Th v being is n 

precious volumes with the memory of that rich from the dust, in what a whirlwind of con- Bllt laboring wii 
poet-life, plneked, like them, with half its temptoous indignation would they sweep away T J ,» „ * 
wondrous beauty unfolded—with half its di- mummeries and mummers together “and 'l lW1 • Y , 
vine sweetness nntasted by the world. almost felt titaf his worship, bad and sensual, “ 8 ’ n • 

Saddened as I was at the grave of Keats, I yet manly and poetical, was better than this. 0 8 P er 00 1 

was yet unprepared for the flood of emotion 1 suppose 1 shall be set down as “little fret- 
whioh swept over me beside that of Shelley, ter than one of the wicked,” when 1 avow that jjabor a d d Hope 
He had ever been one of the “ gods of my idol- 1 never see the figure of a saint, or a Madonna, 0 

atry,” not alone for his sublime; yet most ex- disfiguring one of the grand antique columns, Tll0 w j,[] 0 we b(H 
quisite poetic genius, but for his passionate love without an intense desire to see it tumbled Anil take that 
nod fervid apostleshi'p of Freedom—for the burn- headlong from its place. There is really no g ‘ 

tug rebukes, the stern warnings, for oven the question about idolatry here; for the images of ®® ® “ “® 

awful anathemas which he shrieked out against the Virgin, the Christ, and the Saints, are by „ S,n t° t "u 0 
tyranny and tyrants—but I looked not to feel no means equally and universally worshipped, 
the real pang of grief, which changed the deep but particular shrines and figures are devoutly All<1 taua ™ 
low breathing with which I approached, into frequented aud adored. For instance, there is Tbo streams of P 
quick sob% and dissolved in tears the ndmira- in the ohureh of San Augostino, a large yellow Whero’or Reform 
tion and reverence of a life. “The spirit of Virgin, supposed to have onee been a Juno, Truth is Eternal, 
the spot ” bowed me over the stone which cov- who enjoys an unprecedented popularity. She Through the rig) 
ered his ashes, till my brow, my lips, touched blazes from head to foot with real gems of Weakened by no 


And thon wiit ace that in this general union 
Thy being is not objectless or vain, 

But, laboring with others in communion, 

Thyself a useful link in that great chain, 

(Whioh binds thy follow-workers unto thee,) 

To be perfeoted in Eternity ! 

ir. 

Lsbnr apd flops! believe in Human promiso, 
Add opon wide Truth’s door for WOfy ! 
The whllo we banish Error farther from us, 

And take tba place where Pi-ejadioe has stood. 
Soak the fulfilment of that “ bettor tfino ”— 

The snows of Winter may not last forever— 
They melt beneath the Sun Sod’s ardont primo; 

And thus is borne upon fee World's endeavor, 
The streams of Progress, running full and free, 
Where’er Reform and Liberal Thought.may bo! 
Truth is Eternal, and it mil prevail, 

Through the light utterance of Principle ; 
Weakened by no vain fear, or idle doubt, 


He has not been home to breakfast nor dinner, Mr. Sutherland may arrive at-any time bo- tion, which was neither more nor less, on the 
and now I suppose he’ll not he here to supper, tween this and ten o’clock.” part of tho Apostle Paul, than a friendly iutor- 

I went down to the mill to bring him home to The housekeeper left the room, and the lady position for the adjustment of a difficulty be- 
supper; he was not there ! Gtie?s where he sank into her chair again, to re-peruse her let- tween an elder and a younger brother of a 
was? Gone over the other side of tho river, to ter, smiling aud murmuring to herself) half family, in whose welfare lie manifested a very 
preside at the lynching of an Abolitionist. Up- aloud, “Dear boy! deafest Mark! Sure no decided interest, should not have elicited from 
on my sacred word and honor!” exolaimed mother ever had a son like mine. Comes to me some anti-slavery writer au exposition more 
Uncle Billy, growing crimson in the face, “the first—comes to me before hastening to see his conformable to the facts presented in the fore¬ 
most cruel, unjust, unwarrantable proceeding lady-love—liis adored India. Dearest Mark, going extracts, than any that has hitherto been 
I ever heard of in all my life; though, to be hut his devotion shall he rewarded. He'shall given to it. This view of the subject will 
perfectly fair, f must say it serves the fellow find his Jndi.a here.” And she went to a wri- doubtless strike the pro-slavery mind as a spe- 
exactly right.” ting desk, took paper, and pen, and ink, and oimen of rank heresy. But upon the theory 

“Apropos—wliQt did I tell you, Valeria,’’ said wrote the following note: that “ those who know nothing fear nothing,” 

| Miss Sutherland, in a low voice. SrLENT»HADE» June 184-. , it may still bo entertained by a few, like my- 

“And, now, what is this mighty mystery n „.„ . »» ■ ■’ , , self, for whom the terms “ heretic” and “ i'a- 

that must he concealed from Clement?’’ dear neu '*’ but daarj ’' natioism ” have no terrors. A C 

Mrs. Vivian and Miss Sutherland exchauged fl J a ‘d don* 7 cnrria f> “ d _ ... 

is,z di“ oo " ™ TEa,s QmB ir iSf osaey “™ 

clone, and Id. not choose to make its contents Kl” f * g0 ° d ~rT ™ A ’ 

teemed Zndlier^u SUgg8Sti ° n ° f my dflar ^ More than all, dear daughter, I cons.der’Jour . Baraka ’ Juh J 17 - 1852 ' 

chi d let me say one word. Young people are Hjslen B Sutherland without Webster, and now, alone, near one 

foolish and need to be counselled by the wis- t b ln L r tbe Cv ™ Ube miles interior in the wilds of inter- 

dom of age. Observe, therefore, what I say, , ','S W“. thl l 8 letter ’ tha lad Y rau S tlie troniral Africa I find WebRtnv .in inHisnnrw.. 
and be guarded by my advice. ’ There is n^ Jgl and gave it in charge of a footman, urging 

circumstance or combination ot croumstances bar011B dialeet, and translating into it civilized 

whatever, that will justify you m withholding ooou a waitei eutoied, and lighted up tho , ... r M 

any secret from your father ; nevertheless, I am rooms ; and ho had soaroely closed the blinds ' Missionary of Am Board 

bound to say that nothing under the sun could and withdrawn, before the sound of oarriage- Missionary a/ Am. Board. 

excuse you in betraying, even to him, the confi- wheels were heard approaching, and the lady r 


“And, now, what is this mighty mystery 
that must he concealed from Clement?” 

Mrs. Vivian and Miss Sutherland exchaeged 
glances, and tho latter replied: “ It is a letter 
from Mr. Sutherland, sir, that concerns myself 
alone, and I d > not choose to make its contents 
public, even at tho suggestion of ,my dear es- 
teeined friend here.” 

“Ah! Umph—hum! Yes! But now, my dear 
child, let me say one word. Young people are 
foolish, and need to he counselled by the wis¬ 
dom of age. Observe, therefore, what I say, 
and be guarded by my advice. There is no 
circumstance or combination of circumstances 
whatever, that will justify you in withholding 
any secret from your father ; nevertheless, I am 
bound to say that nothing under the sun could 
excuse you in betraying, even to him, the confi- 


; Baraka, July 17, 1852. 

, When in College, fighting my way with pov¬ 
erty inch by inch, 1 felt that t oould not do 
without Webster, and now, alone, near doe 
hundred miles interior in the wilds of inter- 
, tropical Africa, 1 find Webster an indispensa- 
1 ble vade meeum, iu reducing to writing a bar¬ 
barous dialect, and translating into it civilized 
| aud Christian ideas. I: M. Preston, 

Missionary of Am. Board. 


donee of your betrothed husband. Now I hope llasten0 d out into the hall. The carriage 
vou understand your duty! At least, you have T lfu,9od before the door, and in an instant after, 
my advice! ” said Uncle Billy, wiping his head. Mark Sutherland had alighted, and was clasped 
qftpr which Jfo plaped his handkerchief in his *° th® bosom „f his mother, 
straw hat, seated himsolfj and put the hat upon ‘ my doar Mark! 1 am so overjoyed to 
the carpet between his feet—all with a look of bave j°u again! ” 

great self-satisfaction. “ Dear mother, I am so proud and happy to 


For foo Rational Bra. 
SLAVERY AMp. JTS DEFENDERS. 


“ At least the advice is very praotical! ” said 4 od -V ou foohiiig so well! Permit 


fOOgVRIaBT SKUUEBT) BT THE AUTHOR.] 

MARK SUTHERLAND: 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


CHAP- ill— Continued. 

In the mean time Mrs. Vivian conducted her 


it, and ray heart throbbed against it all its great value—tiara, ear-rings, necklace, stem- Thus let Progreesive Lifo in AoBon be wrought out. 

f ratitudo, and sorrow, and regret. Oh ! then, aoher, bracelets, rings—ryhile her shrine is the ——*—— 

thought of all the loves, and griefs, and richest in Rome. It. glitters with oyery variety For tho National HVa. 

wrongs, the sweet hhpes and hitter disappoint- of ornament, in gold, silver, and precious [oopTRianT seburbd by the author.| 

ments of his rich, brief, and troubled life, of stonos, and looks for all the world like a jow- MARY WPITFPT AND 

the grand aspirations and imaginations whieh ellor’s shop. Tho right foot of this holy Mary, MAltK oU IfUililiAiNfl. 

stormed heaven, and took hold on divinity it- nee Juno, has lately been enoaaod in bronze, OR ’ 

self, and of the hard judgment, the relentless having been worn down by tho kisses of her POWER AN D P RINCIPLE, 
hate, chaining him, and eating into his great grateful or supplicating worshippers. But to bt emma d. e. n. southwortii. 

heart, here. I thought more mournfully of the return. —“L 

lest possibilities of his unfulfilled destiny, of his I waa much interested iu observing the va- DHAl- Ul—Lon tinned, 

unperfected genius, of tlio grander strains of rious gi-oups of peasants who thronged the Iu the mean timo Mrs. Vivian corrupted her 
“heavenly poesic” with whieh he might have steps ot the Capitol, in their gay, festive dresBes, stop-daughter into the drawing-room comma? 
filled the world, of the yet more potent words infinitely varied, and many of them pictu- nicating with Miss Sutherland's boudoir. The 
he might have spoken for freedom, and hurled resqne in the extreme. Most striking of all room was now brilliantly lighted up; hut vacant 
against oppression; of his own redemption were the piffarari —wild-looking musicians of the family. The broad doors wore sliddon 
from all error-; of his final recognition of that from the mountains, who come down to Rome hack into the walls, revealing the boudoir in its 
matchless ideal of the divine and the true, for the Christmas season. rich-toned gloom and gleam of purple and gold; 

which the crime and hypoorisy of men had fin- Oh! my friend, the eyes of this people! great, and India herself, standing in the midst, quite 
a while hidden from his sight. I thought of deep, melancholy, bowildering—you behold lost in thought, with one jewelled hand press- 
the peace, beauty, and love-rest of those last them with an eve’r-unsatisfied interest, you lose mg back tho amber ringlets from her forehead, 
days by the -sea, till the hour of sudden tain- yourself in vain efforts to read a sonl-life within and the other hanging down by her side, clasp- 
pest and whelming flood-—of the brief, wild them, finding yourself groping in void dark- mg the letter of Mr. Sutherland. So-deeply 
struggle in the deep, till the. freed soul cleft its ness—or you shrink with something of fear troubled and perplexed was her lopk, that Va- 
uwift way through the waves, up above storm from the quick, sudden flashing of their pas- }®ria impulsively sprang to her sido, exolaim- 
nnd cloud, “the massy earth and sphered sionate fire. Wherever you go, you meet those ing, “ What grimes you, my dearest India? No 
skies,” to “ the abode where the Eternal are.” orbs of light and night, eyes in which good evil news, I trust ? ” 

Then T looked up comforted—feeling that all and evil passions slumber together in dreamy Miss Sutherland hurst into tears, and silent- 
must be well with him—that a spirit so pure, indolence, or contend in a strife of terrible ly handed her the letter. But before Valeria 
so lovely, and so true, so like a beautiful frag- beauty—eyes into which au angel might look, had turned it about, and found the oommenoe- 
ment, a stray splendor struck off from the di- and lose heavon, believing he saw it there— ment, India reooverod her voice, and said in 
vino life, could not lose itself long in the dim, eyes into which a little child might look, and broken accents, “ You know how closely I have' 
unanswering void whioh lies without the pros- dream of a hell of which he had never heard, kept his correspondence for the last few weeks, 
enoe of God. They are never doldj or indifferent, or un- Alas! I have had a reason for it, Valeria, my 

This grave is in a lovely spot—trees and sympathetic. They seem almost always to hive ! Little do his uncles imagine what de- 
ruins are about it, and near it towers the sol- mirror the sentiment of the place in which tains him at tho North. But he conceals notli- 
cmn pyramidal tomb of Cains Cestius. Near, you behold them. Among the old fallen tem- ' n g from me, and ho lays the heavy responsi- 
sriso to this grave, is that of the beloved eldest pies and palaces, tlie solemn and desolate spirit bility of his oonfidonoa upon m®- For a month 
ohild of the poet, and Mary Godwin. Jt is of ruin seems to look forth from them, and be- past it has been an onerous burden to my con- 
sweet to think of the fair yonng spirit, as run- side the sparkling fountains, and out on the science.” 

ning a little way on before, to open for him pleasant campagna. they laugh back the sun- “My love! what has he been doing there? 
the immortal gates—as looking lovingly and shine with an added splendor. Has he killed his man in a duel, and got him- 

smilingly hack—as passing slowly in, shading Wo spent the 12t,h at Allmno, driving out Self m trouble, in that frozen stiff North, wheie 
his eyes from “tho white radiance” streaming in tho morning, and returning at night. This a gentleman cannot even shoot his rival in a 
about, him, and as lingering by the portals till excursion was one of tho things to bo remem- generous quarrel, without being put to the in- 
he, the tired one, came. bored til] death chills the heart against all tho convenience of a judioial investigation ? Ireal- 

1 fear 1 am succeeding hut illy in desorip- joy of life, and the grave shuts out all tho light ly do suppose that is it, now ! ” 

Lons of the scenes of my life in Romo. The of beauty. We passed the lovoly fountain of “Ob, no! Would it were only that! That 
pictures in my own mind are strongly drawn Trovi, the Forum of Trajan, the Coliseum, were no dishonor, at least. Oh, no! It is as 
and vividly colored; but the copies 1 make are which looked leas desolate and more grandly much worse as it oould possibly be ! ’ , 

feeble and pale, 1 four. Even of the thought beautiful than ever, with tho glory of a match- “I cannot believe that Mr. Sutherland would 
they inspire, I find I can give you only the less morning pouring through its mighty do aught unworthy of a man and a gentleman.” 
dull, empty chrysalis—tho delicate, ethereal, arches—past the splendid churoh of St. John “ Woe to my lips that they should utter the 


my friend—Mr. Lincoln Lauderdale— 


pre- “ A Carolinian.” He says : 


an ironical voice behind them. All turned to RBDt m 7 friend—Mr. Linooln Lauderdale— “Mrs. Stowe’s favorite illustration of the 
spe Mr- Sutherland tbp elder, who had silent- Mrs. Sutherland.” ’ master’s power to tho injury of the slave is 

ly entered. He was of an unusually tall alien- A low bow from the gentleman, and a deop tlle separation of families. We are told of 
uatsd form, with a yellow, bilious, cadaverous ° 0l frte|| from the lady, and then, smilingly infants ten months old, being sold from the 
faoo, whetted to the keenest edge by care and throwing off her habitual reserve, Mrs. Suther- arms of their mothers, and of men whose habit 
rapacity, and surrounded by hair and whiskers land offered her hand, saying— it i® to raise children to sell away from their 

so long and bristling as to give quite a foro- “ 1 aru ver Y 8 lad to see you, Mr. Lauderdale, mothers as soon as they are old enough to be 
oious aspect to a set of features that without You aro not a stranger, 1 assure you. My son Separated. Were our views of this feature of 
them would have looked merely ounuinv. He has taught me to esteem you, and desire your Slayery to be derived from Airs. Stowe’s book, 
strode into the midst of the circle and stand- friendship. Will you enter now?” wo should regard the families of slaves as ut- 

ing before liis daughter, demanded in an au- Atld with another, smile she gave her hand torl y unsettled and vagrant. If such were the 
thoritativo tone, “Give me that letter Miss her guest, and permitted‘him to lead her oa *se, we should not be prepared to find in the 
Sutherland!” She turned. deadly pale, but into the drawing-room. race that exquisite sensibility whioh Mrs. Stowe 

without an instant’s hesitation arose to her Mr. Sutherland remained in the hall, to give claims for it For God, in liis wisdom, ‘ tom- 
feet, placed the letter in her hosom, and stood 6”»ie directions to tlio grooms, and to order tho pers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ And if 
fronting him. baggage of his guest taken up to his chamber. African mothers were permitted such slight 

Seeing that the matter was about to take a After.whioh, ho entered the parlor, and laying indulgence of tlie maternal affection, the ma- 
very serious turn, Mrs. Vivian playfully inter- !lis ha nd affectionately upon his friond’s-slioul- terual instinct would mercifully he blunted ih 
fered, by nestling her soft little hand into the der, said-^ j'hom. # * * We would not speak 

great bony one of the planter, and saying with “My dear Lauderdale, when you feol din- nghtly ot such an evil as tho destruction of 
her bewitching smile, » Ah, thon Mr. Suther- P°sed-™or, rather, if yon feel disposed—to family ties. We deplore it, as oue of the hard 
land, lot young people alone. Do not rifle a young “hange yo« r dress—Flamingo will show you necessities of the poor man’s position upon the 


your apartment. Supper will be ready-i— 
Madame, when will supper be ready?” 

“ My dear Mark, any time—in an hour—an 

hour and a half”- 

“ In an hour, Lincoln ; that will give vou 
ample time. Flame ! lights here. Show Mr. 


eroiIVilly, he blunted ih 
W e would not speak 
as the destruction of 
) it, as one of the hard 
tan’s position upon the 


her bewitching smile, Ah, tlioB, Mr. Suther- posed-^or, rather, if you feel disposed—to family ties. We deplore it, as oue of tho hard 
land, let young people alone. Do not rifle a young °hango your dress—Flamingo will show you necessities of the poor man’s position upon the 

girl's little mysteries. Remember when you y° llr apartment. Supper will be ready- earth. Iu Slavery we know that it exists as 

were youthful—it was not bo long am> but what Madame, when will supper he ready?” y«V more than is nooessary to the system, 

you can remember. I am sure” she said with “My dear Mark, any time—in an hoar—an Every day, however, greater efforts are made 

an arch glance. “And when you used to’write hour and a half ”- to lessen the evil, h> * * And be it 

sweet nonsense to one beautiful Cecile her moth- “ tn an hour, Lincoln; that will give you rememoered that there is no separation like 
er, how would you have liked it if the praotical mnple time. Flame! lights here. Show Mr. the gulf that opens between .members of the 
commercial eyes of good Monsieur Dumoulms Lauderdale to his room, and consider yourself s “ family, when crime comes in between 
had read your letters? Come! give mo your arm m his exclusive service while he honors us with them. # * * We feel confident, that 

to supper; we have waited for you half an hour” his oompany. 1 presume you will prefer Flame, if statistics eofod he had to throw light upon 
and the lively lady slipped her arm into his ■ m J d-ar Linooln, because you already know the subject, we should find that there is less 
and Mr. Sutherland, with tha very ill grace of the follow.”. separation of families among the uegroes than 

a bear led captive, suffered himself tobe oar- “Thank you, but really I do, not need”-- occurs with almost any other class of persons. 

ried off. Mr. Billy Bolling, with a flourishing “ Qh, say not a word, my dear boy ! When Among tho rich, the pursuits of education, the 
how, gave his hand to Alias Sutherland and Y 0 ® Wo boon subjected to the enervating in- claims of extended business, the facilities and 
Paul Sutherland load Rosalie. ’ fluenoe of this climate for a week, you will bet- inducements of travel, are all motives which 

The apartment wag very.pleasant. The in- ter know what you need.” do not enter into the ease of the slave. It is 

ner shutters of wire gauze, that were closed Dy Ms time Flamingo made, his appearance tnl< ’ that tho separation induced by these 
against the mosquitoes, did not exclude the fresh Wltl1 chamber lamps, Lauderdale arose to fol- oauses is voluntary, and not so complete as 

ami fVno-ro.il h. j.u' low him. Sutherland anoomnanied him into with the neffiro: hut such is not the ease with 


love! Little do his uncles imagine what de¬ 
tains him at the North. But he conceals noth¬ 
ing from me, and ho lays the heavy responsi¬ 
bility of his confidence upon mo. For a month 
past it has been an onerous burden to my con¬ 


duit empty chrysalis—the delicate, ethereal, arches—past the splendid churoh of St. John ‘ woe to my lips that they Rhouid utter the 
poetic spirit escapes me, flutters above me, and. Lateran, and that lofty Egyptian obelisk that charge. But read his letter, Valeria, and ail- 
rnooks me with, its inexpressible beauty. But, stands near it, which dates back to the Pha- vise.me, for I am deeply distfessed,” said Miss 
my dear friend, if 1 find it difficult to describe raohs, and may have cast its slender shadow Sutherland; and she threw herself back into a 
wlmt [ H60, to fitter my full thought, yet inli- upon tho royal pomp of Cleopatra—out of the cushioned chair, and bowed her face upon her 
nitely more difficult will it he to give you true noble Porta Maggiore, on *o tho Albano road, hands, until all the amber ringlets drooped and 
conceptions of what 1 feel in this life. I aotu- whioh leads past the ancient, aqueducts, in veiled them. 

all y seem in_a sort of prolonged poetio ecstasy, sight of the old Appian Way’ the tomb of Valeria ran her eyes quickly over the letter, 
Every morning, when I awake. I say to my Cecilia Motella, and many a lonely hill ofun- and then she threw herself into a chair—but! 
heart—“Throbaway, as strongly, as exulting- distinguishable ruin, and through a most pio- it was to laugh. Miss Sutherland raised hot¬ 
ly, as passionately as you will; another day turesque part of the campagna. There was head in silent surprise and displeasure. But 
you are to revel in the rich sun and delicious nothing to vary tlio utter loneliness of that st 'R Valeria laughed, till the tears ran down 
air which nourished tho heroes and poets of vast, regal domain of desolation, save an oooa- her cheeks, holding up one hand in speeoliless 
the grand old time—heroes who stamped their gional group of peasants, or a drove of tho deprecation, to implore forgiveness for a mirth 
eonq raring footsteps on all lands—poets, who magnificent Italian cattle, milk white or silver impossible to restrain. When she found her 
traced their highest thought with the chisel, gray, the only form of physical life, it seems voice—“Why, my dear, unsophisticated girl, 
and embodied their divinest dreams in immor- to me, which has not degenerated sinoe the there is nothing except a great deal of food for 
tal stone.” I seem to be saturated by that air old heathen ages, when the gods did not dis- laughter in all this! He has been, in New 
whose every wave flows to mo with some proud dain to merge for a while their divinity in beef, J ork at the height of the annual fever, and has. 
or mournful memory, and that sun seems to and don hoofs and horns, for the better car- caught it! He has been hit by a raging re¬ 
distil its softness and richness into my blood, vying out of their pleasant little adventures— former, and gone rabid! He has boon stung 
arid to stream along my veins. By day 1 live when tho very head of all the gods became a by an Abolitionist, and is in a state of virulent 
and rovol in that heroic and poetic past, as 1 head of cattle, and grazed among the herds of inflammation! Not the first hot-headed young 
ride over the ancient roads, or ont.on the lone- Agonor—when tho immortal Thunderer de- Southerner sent to. a Northern oollege who has 
ly and lovely campagna, or stroll among the scended frqm the heights of Olympus to the fallen into the same series of fevers. But they 
ruins. And at night, oh! at night% the beau- Phcenioiifii plains, and laid aside his bolts, to 8-U come-safely through it! When they find 
ty, and pomp, and triumph, of my dreams! In holt with Europa. By the way, the fathers out that to free their slaves means fast to emp- 
them I seldom go hack loss than seventeen or eupernuTof the old and new religions mani- ty their pockets, and go to:work with their own 
eighteen centuries. I see Rome in her golden lost tho sacred will in much the same form, hands or braius, you have no idea how refrigo- 

prime. 1 set) her eagle-led armies, filing savo that the former was his owu bull. rating the effect. Don’t fear for Mr. Suther- 

througli her massive gates. 1 see her impe- The day was throughout delicious beyond 1 and. He will be brought beautifuMy out of 
rial palaces and tho grand temples of her godH, oompare, aud we found the scenery of Albano DI Only note it! ho will never send a son of 
gleaming white and perfect in their pillared peculiarly and surpassingly beautiful. Ah! if I his to be educated at a Northern college, 
and sculptured splendor. 1 see the altars and could have had at my side the friends my heart Come, cheer up, my love, and never mind my 
the sacred graves, and the white-robed vestals, holds most dear, what soul out of Paradise had laughing. Really it is legitimate food for laugh- 
I seo toga-od nobles in tha Forums and on the been happier than 1 ? But as it was,one cloud, ter! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Capitoline Hill. 1 see games and chariot- visible to my eyes alone, saddened that heaven “Oh, don’t! Only think of it, oven at its 
races in the Circus of Romulus, and gladiato- of transcendent beauty, and tho murmurs of a best! Here, for weeks past, he has beon ming- 
rial nIiowk in the Coliseum ; and I seem to hear heart unsatisfied would make themselves heard ]mg freely with these sort of persons—mixing 
around me that old, terse, majestic tonguo, from above the sweet sighing of the pines and tho in their assemblies, where people of all colors 
which comes tho sweet, degenerate Italian, silver rustling of the poplars and olives under an d castes meet on equal terms, in a stifling 

like the honey from the carcass of the dead whose shado i strolled. We walked for miles crowd—oh, graoious Queen of Heaven ! it is a 


is that they Rhouid utter the 


and fragrant evening hroeze that fanned the low Ilin l. Sutherland aooompaniad him into with the negro; hut such is not the case witli 

room. The elegant tea-table stood in the midst ttio hall. tho great mass of emigrants, and with the 

and the whole was illumined by light subdued “My dear Mark,” said the former, “did I peasants of foreign countries. * * * 

through.shades of ground glass—not figured— understand you to say that Mrs. Sutherland In the sales (of slaves) they are, as far as pos- 

hut plain, and diffusing a soft, clear, even ra- was Y 0111, own mother?” sible, sold together.” 

dianee. They sat down to the table and oof- .“Undoubtedly my own mother! What a I have thus presented “ A Carolinian’s” nc- 
fee and tea were served by waiters' from tho question! Besides, my friend, pardon me! but count of the practice of separating families, 
sideboard. To dispel the fast shades of sns- ’’eaRy, where are your eyes ? We are said to in order that tlie reader may see his strong de- 
pioion and discontent from tho mind of Mr. he tho image of each other!” - sire to extenuate and palliate an enormity of 

Sutherland, Mrs Vivian remarked: “ We are to “ Well, now, although both of you are dark, which he is unable to deny the existence, 
have M r. Mark Sutherland homo iu a very few wi th complexions, I cannot see the like- There is one broad, general answer, whioh may 

days, if I understand aright. West ee pas‘there nes9 t0 8ave “Y soul,” said Lauderdale, mis- he given to all that tho defenders and apolo- 

Indiet ” Miss Sutherland only bowed and ohievoudy; then (folding, “she is very hand- gists of Slavery have-to say upon this branch 
the conversation turned upon their approach- e 001 ®-' 1 U ,e subject, and that is this: Tho laws of 

ing voyage to Europe. “ h she not/” echoed Sutherland, with en- all the slavchplding States, except Delaware, 

- thnsiftin, and accompanying Lauderdale up warrant the master in separating husbands 

CHAP. IY. stairs—“the handsomest woman in the world? and wives, and infants from the breasts of their 

Mrs. Sutherland. oh, except one You should see India And, mothers. They may separate them by thou- 

Qn her ebook tbo autumn flunk more than that, she—-my mother, I mean—is sands of miles, and no man has a right to in- 

Doaply ripona; snob a blush the most excellent, except— none.” terpose in the name of violated humanity, to 

In tho mKlst of brown wm bom, “ 1 Qannot. think that she was so handsome prevent the cruel deed. This is undeniable. 

Round^horTyoThor'trweos la eQrn ’ early youth as she is now.” It cannot be denied, either, that every free per- 

Whioh are blaokoat, none eauVay ■ Oh, 1 suppose her youth to her maturity son, however vision* and depravod, has the un- 

But long lasboi voil' a light ’ was as the budding to the blooming rose—that limited legal power to own, to buy, and to sell, 

That bad elsa been all too bright. is all. Hero is your room. Make Flame sup- slaves at his pleasure. And I might, without 

Hood. ply yon with anything you may need, that is a single foot, safely leave it to the common 

On the opposite side of the Pearl from not at hand; and for your life—nay, more, for sense of mankind to judge how far the worst 
Cashmere, and a little farther down the river, your good looks, worth more than life^-do not men in society are likely to be restrained by 
and back from its banks, in a small vale em- open the wire shutters ; if you do, you may look moral considerations in the exercise of-power 
bosomed in hills, was Silentshados, the home in the glass iu ten qimutes after, and fanoy which the law confers upon them. This view 
o( Mark LSutherland. The homestead was the yourself ill with the erysipelas. Au revoir f of the subject must be sufficient to satisfy every 
same that had been built by her father, upon When you aro ready, come down.” man of candor. Let him reflect liow difficult 

first laying out the plantation. The houso was Mark Sutherland left the room, and instead it is to restrain from evil, where the dictates of 
very modest and unpretending—a moderate- of seeking his own ohainber, to refresh himself religion and morality are sanctioned and en- 
sized, oblong building of two storiee, painted with a change of raiment, he hastened down forced by rigid laws and penalties, and he will 
light brown, with green shutters, and with piazr the stairs, entered the parlor, and onoo more be able to conjecture what bad men will do 
zas surrounding both floors. The house wasslia- clasped his mother fervently in his arms, and— when the law warranto their wickedness, and 
ded and darkened by Catalpa trees clustering “ My dearest mother,” and “ My dearest sternly upholds thorn in its perpetration, 
thick about it and overhanging the roof. Tho Mark,” were the words exchanged botween “ A Carolinian ” is mnch disposed to be ob~ 
pillars of the piazzas were thickly twined with them. “ But, oh, Mark ! how haggard you livious of the actual workings of Slavery in 


CHAP. IV. 

Mrs. Sutherland. 
la bar ebook tha autumn flush 


Like rod poppies grown with earn. 

Round her oyw her treneoe lay, 

Whioh are blackest, none oau say ■ 

But long laehei voil a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

Mood. 

On the opposite side of the Pearl from 
Cashmere, and a little farther down the river, 


lion. Orators thunder it from the Senate, act- over the hills, through the quietest and loveliest ruinous dishonor—an unspeakable insult he has 
om rant in it at the theatres, vestals hymn ways imaginable; we found flowers and hut- -oast upon me, his betrothed!” she exolaimed, 
it to the lair divinities, peasants shout it in terflies, and dined on the greeu turf of a sunny rising with .all tho proud and passionate ener- 
paiaus to Bacchus and Pan, “greasy citizens” slope, overlooking the beautiful lake of Alba- gy of deep and strong convict,ion. 
talk bloody treason and stiff rebellion in it no. Yet in the height of this outdoor enjoy- And again Mrs. Vivian gave way to % peal 
under the arch of Sep ti mi us Severus, or loun- ment, I thought, with a shiver, of my dear of silvery laughtpr, exclaiming, “VVliy, yon sipi- 
ging on the steps of the Temple of Concord— home friends, in tho midst of their dreary, pio maiden! gentlemen will do such odd tilings, 
hl.tle children running hand in hand down the leafless winter, surrounded by frost and snow, because you see they (poets excepted) have no 
Via Sacra prattle in it, lovers murmur it in besieged by tempests, arfd howled at by fierce instincts—not even any original ideas of refine- 
moonlit gardens, poets recite odes in it in the winds. ment. But be comforted! He comes to us by 

portion oi tho Pantheon, ladies “of a certain t have bad some charming drives, lately, upfo on4 will have passed through several.lmn- 
nge” (for, alas! such there are in all times) gos- out the different gates, to villas and other fired nflles of salt sea wind before he reaches 

sip in it beside the fountains, and talk reandal places of interest; but in nothing do I take your fragrant boudoir.” 

iri it between the bloody acts at the’Coliseum, such absolute, unspeakable delight, as in horse- “ Uo not pursue this subject! Bo, not, Vale- 

and housekeepers bargain in it for beef at the back rides on the Campagna. rial Do not press it upon me so! It wrongs, 

shambles in tho Forum—the same whence Yesterday, I went with several pleasant it injures me—1 feel it does!” said India, with 
Virgimus took the knife—or in buying patent friends out the Porta Maggiore, and rode for energetic earnestness. 

powders, lotions, and elixirs, from l)r. Galen, some hours along the lino of tho ruins of the “1 never saw you .so deeply and strongly 
at his drug shop, near the Temple of Peace. Claudian aqueduct. Tlie day was superb,-our moved before—nortsensef But indeed 1 must 
December 30th .—The proclamation of the horses, were fleet; we were confined ty no road, have my laugh out with somebody! It is, be- 
Kuipii-e here at Rome happened, unfortunately or beaten track, but passed in and out, of the sides, too good to keep—this ludicfous secret! 
for tbo loyal French soldiers, on a festal day of arches, and coursed over tho green, flowery Ah, hero conies Mr. Boiling, with Uncle Clem- 
the Blessed Virgin; so, as it was considered turf for miles. Ha, it was glorious! Were- ent iu his wake, no doubt, for he went to fptch 
already appropriated by “Our Lady,” thoro mained without the walls till the sunset hour, him! I must tell Uncle Clement of his son-in- 
was no grand military procession, os had been and then, oh then, tho vory glory of God law’s conversion or—die. 
anticipated. In the evoning thoro wore a few seemed breaking through the floor of heaven, “Uncle, Undo Clement! what do you think 
illuminations, the principal of whioh. the house and flooding the earth. Tho dark, gigantic has happened to Mark? Listen,” exclaimed 
of the French Minister, was very fine. Wo arches of the aqueduots, and the ruins of old tho vivacious-lady, running off with the letter, 
went on that afternoon to the Capitol, to soo towers and villas, stood out grandly in that Miss Sutherland sprang and oaught her hand, 
the Franciscan procession in honor of the Vir- gorgeous light; tho purple Albano hills and audj pale as death, cried out, “On your life, 
gin. In the sight for which | went 1 was illy tlie lovely undulations and wide sweeps of Valeria—on \our soul 1 You do not know my 
paid for my long walk—the procession being green and brown, of that wondrous campagna, I father; he abhors Abolitionism with an extef- 


ruinous dishonor—an unspeakable insult he has 
•cast upon me, his hetrothed! ” she exclaimed, 
rising with all the proud and passionate ener- 


instinots—not even any original ideas of refine¬ 
ment. But be comforted! He comes to us by 
sea. and will haye passed through several hun- 


running vines, that, branching and interlacing, look, my love. You liavo been ill, and never this particular; yet he is not so unoandid as 

formed a beautiful Ir&llage of foliage and let me know it.” , wholly to deny, or so unjust as wholly to de¬ 
flowers. Doors from this piazza admitted di- “ No, upon my honor, mother!” fend, the practice of separating families. But 

reotly into the rooms upon the first floor. In “Ah, but you are so pale and thin, and your 1 must say that lfis account of it falls so fai¬ 
ths right-hand front room, opening upon two expression is so anxious—what is it? What short of the truth, as tu amount to a gross mis- 
sides into the piazza, upon tho next evening can it he, Mark ? ” representation. There is scarcely a county in 

after the events related in tho last chapter, sat “ My own dear mother, it is nothing that the large slave districts of the South—that is 

Mrs. Sutherland. She was a medium-sized, should give you any uneasiness. 1 have had a to say, where the slaves constitute a third or 
full-formed brunette, of perhaps forty years of long, fatiguing ride, and—I have not heard more of the people—which has not one, two, or 
ago; yet so perfect was her physical organi- from India for more than a week. How is my moro slave-traders, who oocupy themselves in 
zation, and so well-regulated her moral nature, Pearl ? ” « the business of Inlying and selling slaves, 

so even, oalrn, and blameless, had been the tenor “Ah, rogue! a lover’s anxiety. Is that the They buy in the old States, and drive or ship 
of her life, that now, at the age when most Cause, of those haggard looks? And yet, to their biped cattle to the Southwest. I will not 
American women are mournful wrecks, she come to me first! Dear Mark! But 1 have, say that these persons are entirely reckless of 
was a specimen—not, certainly, of youthful anticipated all your wishes. Your India will the happiness oflhe negroes, though there is not 
beauty—but of a rarer kind of matured and be here to meet you—I am expeoting her every one of them who has not sundered the matrimo- 
perfooted matronly beauty. Her style wan no- moment. Hark! there aro her oarriage- nial and parental tie oftener than he has sent 
ble aud simple. Her rich, abundant hair of wheels!” said the lady, going to the window; droves to tho market, Theygonerallyadver- 
glossy black, with purplish light, wag plainly then hurrying back, she exclaimed, “ Peste / tise for “ likely young negroes,” under which 
divided above a broad forehead, and laying she has some one with, her—that lively little head married men under forty, and women un¬ 
down upon the temples in heavy looped bands, Mrs. Vivian. 1 suppose. Listen, Mark! I will der thirty, are bought without scruple, and 


was carried behind and twisted into a thick, carry her off to a dressing-room, and leave you the women aro often forced to leave behind 
rich coil, and wound round and round into a to meet India. She does not know that yon their infant children, Hiave seen this done, 
large knot fastened with pins—there were no are here.” from no pecuniary necessity, and, what is 

combs, curls, ribbons, or fripperies of any sort, And Mrs, Sutherland went to the hall door, worse, as it illustrates the brutalizing effects of 
to mar the simple, grand beauty of the head, which she readied just as Mrs. Vivian, who custom, by persons of respectable character,' 
The eyebrows were black, and lightly arched; was the first to alight, entered, who wore in many respects good cititens. Tho 

the eyes large, dark, and very quiet, under their [to be continued.] families, even if sold together to the traders, 

ourtain of loug black lashes; the nose perfect- --- in tlie old States, are liable to be separated 

ly straight; and the cheeks, lips, and chin, per- • For the National Era. after arriving in the Southern markets. I’eo- 

fectly beautiful in contour. Her complexion “CORRECTION OF AN ERROR” pie generally buy what they want, and not 

was of that mellow, Italian brown, flushing and - ' what they have no use for; and henoo the 

deepening in the cheeks to a carnation rich- Under this head, in the lira of December 2, frequency of these instances. There is not a 
ness. (Uncle Billy, who sincerely admired his “L- T.” calls the attention of the Editor to a district of five miles in extent in the slave re- 
sister, always said that her complexion over re- ooinmunieation that appeared in a former n um- gion above, designated, which will not present 
minded him of the bloom on a ripe, luscious her, (Nov. 11,) signed ,T, I’. B,, in order that an moro than one—sometimes soOires—of disrupt- 
peach. He said her faoe was so different from alleged error in said article should be oorrect- od family ties. For it is not the traders who 
those of most persons of her time of life, whoso ed. The “error” referred to is this. “He,” do all the mischief. The practice prevails 
features were either sharpened liy emaciation, J. P. B., “ says that the Apostle Paul, in send- universally in the South, (except on those plant- 
or, what was infinitely worse, obliterated by ing back Onesimns, sent hack a fugitive slave.” ations which have been modelled upon the 
fat.) Her dross was vory simple—a black Silk L P refutes this by appealing to tlie transla- .penitentiary system. 1 of negroes taking wives 
with a delicate lace coll.r pinned with a small tion, and affirms that the Greek word dotilos ‘in neighboring families, and when ono of the 
diamond brooch. She sat in'an easy chair, does not moan slave, but merely servant. families removes to tho Southwest, or from 

reading,a letter; and as she read and turned Without questioning tho conelusiveness of one Southwestern State to another, there are 

tho leaves, a quiet smjjp would just dawn and this argument, 1 wish to inquire if tho text almost invariable instances of separation, 
play on her lips. By her sidh was a stand does not contain within itself other and stron- There is of course, in most cases, a disposi- 
with an open hook, a work box, and a little rib ger evidence that neither was Onesimus a slave, tion to adjust these matrimonial difficulties, 
ver hand bell. At last, without removing her nor the Apostle Paul a slave-oa,toher. Tho but unfortunately the law has not made it a 
eyes from the letter, she smilingly extended story relating to Onesimus begins at verse 10: necessity; aud strong pecuniary convenience 
her hand, aud rang the.little hell. A servant , 1 heBeeoh thee for my sou Onesimus, whom I. or inconvenience overrules the dictates ot lin- 
anterod, and still without withdrawing her eyes have begotten in my bonds” Thus claiming inanity in full half the instaiioes Negroes 
from the fascinating letter, sire said: to be spiritually his Father, but not claiming to generally prefer marrying out of the family— 

“ Semi ifi-a Jolly to me, William.” BAhis father Recording to the flesh. Versa 12: perhaps from a natural, if not oommendahlo 


perversity, the master being disposed to dictate 
an opposite course—and hence it oftener hap¬ 
pens than otherwise, that tlie planter who 
would emigrate finds his men all married to 
the women of liis neighbors, and his women to 
their men. Now, let this state of things be- 
taken in connection with what I have said 
upon the diversity of characters, among slave¬ 
holders, and the reader can form a correct idea 
of the extent to which the lawful practice of 
tearing asunder family ties is carried. 

One of the standing arguments for slavery 
is, that it is no worse than other forms of evil 
and misfortune; and “A Carolinian” ex¬ 
hausts his store-house of reading and observa¬ 
tion in two hemispheres, for parallel instances 
of wretchedness and misrule. He exclaims, 

“ And be it .remembered, that thero is no sepa¬ 
ration like the gulf that opens between mcim 
hors of the same family, when crime comes in 
between them.” This comparison of the ordi¬ 
nary legal workings of Slavery to instances of 
desperation and crime, whieh arc made capi¬ 
tal felonies in all countries, is a severity of 
censure which my regard for the amenities of 
literary disputation would have withheld mo 
from making. But defenders and apologists 
of Slavery unconsciously, though quite natu¬ 
rally, degrade and outla w the system, by pla¬ 
cing side by side its legitimate effects and eon- 
seqifenoos, with the criminal calendar of free 
.States, hey offset tho legal cruelty and in¬ 
justice of Slavery, for which tha victim has no 
redress, by pointing out the occasional infrac¬ 
tions of the criminal code in other countries:, 
anil seem to take it for granted that, so long 
as violence and crime exist in spite of law and 
public opinion in States which boast of their 
freedom and-humanity, there oan bo no reason 
why they may not he authorized by law in 
the Southern States. 

I must take exception, nevertheless, to “ A 
: Carolinian’s” remarks upon the cruelty of for¬ 
tune, in separating poor emigrants from their 
families. I had heard much of the ills of 
poverty iu European countries; have paid 
close attention to the statistics of emigration; 
and have been for many years an habitual 
reader of the news and current literature of 
this country and of England, and I protest 
that I nevor read or heard of thiftbuntain of 
human woe until it was opened up to my view 
by the sympathetic genius of the far-distant 
slaveholder. 

Many reasons induce me to think that the 
picture he has drawn of the suffering poor in 
this particular is a “fancy sketch”—that it 
is one of those instances in wluoh our author 
has flillen into the Pharisaical practice which 
he elsewhere derides, of preaching a “distant” 
philanthropy. Irishmen, Germans, and other 
foreigners, sometimes .doubtless come to the 
United States in advance of their families, aud 
in a few months aro able to send money home 
for the purpose of bringing them over to this 
country* It costs bht a trifle to bring them, 
and this amount is soon raised by industry and 
the assistance of friends. But the Government 
of Great Britain furnishes the means of emi¬ 
gration to hor oolonies, to her poorest classes, 
and there is not the slightest probability that, 
they would separate families. If Irishmen or 
other foreigners voluntarily abandon their 
families, 1 imagine there is no great suffering 
on either side. Aud there is this general an¬ 
swer to this and other social evils pointed out 
by “4 Carolinian” as offsets to Slavery—that 
they are incident to all societies, slaveholding 
and free. Voluntary family ruptures are as 
common at the South, among whites and slaves, 
and arising from the same causes, as in free 
States. In like manner, poverty and vioe iu 
large cities are not confined to free States ; 
they are evils that accompany .a deriso popula¬ 
tion in any clime or under any form of Gov¬ 
ernment. They are felt with more intensity of 
suffering in Turkey, China, and other old slave 
States, than in any part of Western Europe or 
America. They are felt in New Orleans and 
Baltimore, no less than in New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Boston; and if the Southern cities 
were its large as the Northern, they would have 
a far greater amount of poverty to provide for, 
and less means of meeting the responsibility, 
for the reason that they have less thrift, outer 
prise, and wealth. 

It is evident, therefore, that Slavery is a sn- 
peradded evil which the South labors under, 
in addition to those whioh freo StateB have to 
contend with. I have said nothing of the con¬ 
dition of the .poor freemen of the South, who 
have fewer of tlie comforts of life than any 
class of freemen that 1 have ever seen. The 
capital of the South is invested in slaves, and 
gives them no employment—they generally oc- 
oupy the poorest portions of the pine ridges 
and hills, or what is known as the “ black 
jacks,” a species’ of stunted oak, peculiar to the- 
poorest soil. In our country, the negroes, re¬ 
taining a phrase of their African ancestors-, 
denominate them “ poor buokra,” and in tha 
West Indies they were, in the times of Slavery, 
styled the “redshanks,” from going without 
shoes and stockings. An intelligent Southern 
gentleman, who has resided in this city (Wash¬ 
ington) for two years, Blinks that there is as 
much poverty, vioe, and suffering, in his native 
county, with half the population, as in Wash¬ 
ington. Yet he comes from a good section of 
the country, whore the land is better than the 
average. Statistics take no aoeount of this 
dispersed and vagrant vioe and wretchedness 
among the half-employed and unemployed 
poor of the South ; yet tho amount and degree 
of it is truly appalling. 

There is this difference to be observed, too, 
between tlie social evils adverted to by “A 
Carolinian,” and Slavery: the Press of the free 
States of this Union and of England are at per¬ 
fect liberty to discuss those evils, and to insist 
upon the necessity of reform; while it is re¬ 
garded as little short of treason in a Southern 
newspaper to hint at the evils of “ the peculiar 
institution.” The newspaper of New York 
which has the largest circulation of any in the 
Union, makes it a leading feature of its char¬ 
acter to point out the soeial evils of that and 
other cities, and to urge the most radical meas¬ 
ures of reform. I allude to tho Tribune, tlio 
editor of whioh is an avowed Fonrierflo, and 
wages unceasing war upon present social or¬ 
ganizations. It is immaterial to my present 
purpose whether his remedial suggestions are 
wise. I only allude to him to show the eutire 
freedom of the Press in the freo States; and 
that if society in that quarter of the Union is 
not free from great evils, it is blessed with that 
whioh has been universally recognised as the 
harbinger of Reform—a free Press. 

Tho attempt to place Slavery on the footing 
of the despotio power conferred upon parents 
aud guardians, will not hear a moment's suru- 

f ny. In the .one oase, the authority is conferred 
y nature and by society, for tlie most benefi¬ 
cent and disinterested purposes, over persons 
who are unable to take care of themselves. In 
the case of parents, tho authority, it is true, is 
bestowed by nature indiscriminately, upon the 
good and had, but is always accompanied by 
a tie of affection which is the host guaranty ' 
lor its discreet use. 'The law may interpose to 
protect the ohild from the brutality of its pa¬ 
rents, and public opinion fully and strongly 
sustains such interposition. Guardians and 
masters of apprentices are solected for their 

♦ Since writing tho above, the following paragraph 
has mot my eyo in tho aolumns of tho Baltimore Suit 
of tho 8d instant: 

“ Rkmittancbs to Irelano—B ut fow have any 
idea of tho amount ot moneys sont annually to Ire¬ 
land by tho Irish residents of this oouutj-y, to enablo 
their ramilios and friends to emigrato hitbor. Tho 
St. Louis Intelligencer has been furnished with tho 
following account of remittances from that oity du¬ 
ring the proseut year: 

“ Mr. Lindsey, an agent, has remitted tho sum, of 
$B2,150, in one thousand seven hundred and seven¬ 
ty-six sums, and has also paid ninety-six passages for 
emigrants to this country—making a total of $66,030. 
Of the number who have remitted, 440 wore females, 
aud 1,423 were males. Of the roeifoentg, 612 wore 
widows,; 087 of the sum^sent wore under £6. Mr. 
O’Norman has sent about $20,000. Mr. O'Brien has 
also remitted about $16,000. Since May last, Mr. 
Tallis has remitted *0,510. The aggregate of tho 
sain sent by four offices is nearly $110,000.” 

Those large sums are the savings of tha humblest 
olnss of Irish laborers and servants, who, if slaves, 
would not l-eeeive a cent boyond necossary food and 
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good character, to take charge of orphans 


useful pursuit; and in each case, of parent, 1 
guardian, and master of apprentices, the au¬ 
thority ceases as soon as the child oomes to 
years of maturity. 

In all these particulars the reverse is true of j 
Slavery. In this country, the law only permits ! 
the enslavement of a race which is held in uni- j 
versal contempt, and between which and the 
dominant race there exists what slaveholders 
declare to be an irreconcilable prejudice and 
antipathy.- The law consults only the welfare 
of the master. The rights, the natural affec¬ 
tions, the education, and religious duties and 
obligations of the slaves, are made to yield to 
the pecuniary interest, the caprice, or the 
wanton tyranny, of the master; and this abso¬ 
lute authority never ceases until death relieves 
the victim. I have simply state#! the legal 
power of the master, which no man can as¬ 
sume the hardihood to deny, in the face of 
Southern statute-books. An infidel master may 
forbid his slave the privilege of attending any 
church, of any denomination; and a bigoted 
one may command attendance upon and con¬ 
formity with his own. If the slave should be 
able to read, the master may forbid it, and may 
burn his Bible or prayer-book; and in none of 
these oases oan the law interpose to protect the 
slave in the exercise of these several duties, 
which he deems essentia} to his eternal salva¬ 
tion. This is what the law permits, and so far 
as the privilege of reading is concerned, is gen¬ 
erally though not invariably enforced to the 
letter. How insulting to the common sense 
and humanity of this age is the attempt to 
compare this system with parental authority ! 

A regard for truth, liberty, and humanity, 
has constrained me to expose thus freely the 
fallacies-and misrepresentations of “A Caro¬ 
linian,” which have doubtless prooeeded in a 
great measure from an amiable desire to hood¬ 
wink the Southern people into a belief that 
they really have that high sense of moral^ re¬ 
sponsibility in the matter of Slavery, which he 
wishes them to possess. I must do our author 
the justice to say that his sentiments, and the 
interest which he manifests in the welfare of 
the oolored race, are highly to be commended, I 


ever been actively engaged in the cause of 
freedom. 

Died, in Dayton, Ohio, January 21, after a 
lingering illness of more than two months, Da¬ 
vid H. Bruen, Esq. The Anti-Slavery cause has 
sustained a heavy loss in his decease, whose 
wisdom in counsel, energy in action, and liber¬ 
ality in giving, are well known' to you, and, I 
may say, to sul who are familiar with the An¬ 
ti-Slavery movement in Ohio since the first 
organization of the Liberty party. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fiddle trade by the resolutions of the 0. S. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly-of Divines who. met at Cincin¬ 
nati some eight or nine years ago, and, after 
resolving that Slavery as it exists in the South¬ 
ern part of the United States is no objection to 
Christian fellowship, and that, inasmuch as 
Jesus Christ arid his Apostles nowhere legisla¬ 
ted against. Slavery, they could not do so either, 
solemnly recommended to the churches to dis¬ 
cipline their members for dancing! Sir, 1 have 
plenty of fiddles to sell, and would rather eee 
the whole world up and dancing in all glee, 
than justify the making or keeping of one 
slave, after the fashion of the Southern part of 
these United States.” 


of color shall he allowed the privilege of be¬ 
coming the slaves of any free white person 
whom they may select, on the payment by 
such person of a fair price. 
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Look out for hills, 
subscribers will recoil 
edition of the Era. D 


ae twelve hundred 
ills in this week's 
overlook them. 


Mr. Wm. Alcorn, No. 826 Lombard street, 
is our agent for the city of Philadelphia, and 
is fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions 
to this paper. 

Mr. A. will deliver the paper to subscribers, 
at their residences or places of business, on the 
payment of fifty cents per annum in addition 
to the regular subscription price. 

Single copies of the paper may also be had 
at his residence. 

If any of our Philadelphia subscribers are in 
arrears to Mr. A., they are requested to make 
immediate payment to him, as we have given 
him positive instructions to cut off all who have 
not paid for the paper in advance. 


Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secrets of the eyes that turn 
Evermore on us through the day and night, 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddlos of tho dread unknown, 
Liko the calm Sphinxes, with their eyes of stoi 
Questioning the centuries from their’ veils of sari 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 

Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee: 


Jod is good.” Let this suffice 
og in childlike trust upon His ; 
moves to His groat ends, unthwa 


of evil tendency. Nevertheless, when the 
Southern mind hecoiries imbued with the senti¬ 
ments of “ A Carolinian,” there can be no dan¬ 
ger from his principles. For when the heart is 
prepared to do that which is “just and equal ” 
towurds the slaves, the logic of the hoad will 
not insist upon tho right to do otherwise. His 
error oonsists in the effort to justify or apolo¬ 
gize for laws and usages which he would per- 


Mr. W. Harned, Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 48 Beekman street, 
is our agent for the city of New York, and is 
fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions to 
this paper. 

Mr. S. B. Noble, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who proposes to travel in Michigan this win¬ 
ter, is an authorized agent for the National 


Foreign Correspondence. —A subscriber 
writes, “A little more foreign news would be 
very acceptable.” We have taken measures 
to secure a very able foreign correspondent, 
and hope soon to be able to supply a deficiency 
which we have not overlooked. 


Authorities Asked For.—J. .S. wishes the 
Fugitive Law of 1793, and the decision in the 
Prigg case. He will find the former in Story’s 
Laws of the United States, 1st volume, and the 
latter in 16 Peters’s Reports, p. 539. 


TO ADVERTISERS—CIRCULATION 28,000. 


suade his countrymen to abandon; as if there 
could be any longer a reason for giving them 
up when they are shown to be just and neces¬ 
sary. 1 will not say that a man is always re¬ 
quired to feclare the whole truth, but he 
should never maintain or apologize for error. 
He may teach practical duties, and leave ab¬ 
stract questions of right to take care of them¬ 
selves, when the assertion of abstract truth 
would only destroy his usefulness. This was 
the oonrse pursued by the Apostles in reference 
to this question of Slavery, and their example 
may be imitated by Southern men in liko situ¬ 
ations; but they are utterly unjustifiable, and 
unsustained by the apostolic example, in going 
a step further to defend the evil system. 

Since writing the foregoing essay, I ascer¬ 
tain that only a portion of “ A Carolinian’s ” 
pamphlet has fallen under my observation— 
viz: that which appeared in the Living Age. 


Owing to our heretofore cheap rate of ad¬ 
vertising and very extensive and daily increas¬ 
ing circulation, we find advertisements crowd¬ 
ing in upon us, and occupying more space in 
our columns than wo oan devote to them with¬ 
out doing injustice to our readers. We have 
therefore raised our scale of prices, which are 
still lower than the rates charged by papers of 
as large a circulation, and have allotted hut 
three columns to them; so that every adver¬ 
tisement appearing in our columns will have 
the advantage of being certain to he read. 

Rates or Advertising. —Ten cents a line 
for the first insertion, and five cents a line for 
each subsequent insertion. 


Virginia Free Voters. —A young voter in 
Hancock county, Virginia, writes that in that 
county there were ten or twelve Free Demo¬ 
crats, but he is not aware that any vote for 
Hale and Julian was given there, except by 
himself. We hope there will be a hundred fold 
next time. Why put the light under a bushel ? 


Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have on hand No. 309, will oonfer a favor by 
remailing it to this office. 


How to Do It. —A gentleman in Indiana, 
who labored hard for the election of General 
Soott, wrote to us soon after the election, that 
he had now done with the old parties, and was 
resolved to go to work for the Free Democracy. 
He has just sent for thirty copies of the Era, to 
circulate among his . old political friends, so 
that they too may be led to join the ranks of 
the Independent Democracy. That is the way 
to do it. “ A perpetual dropping wears away 


NOTICE TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Orleans, January 9, 1853,—On the day 
of the Presidential election, just past, .was sub¬ 
mitted to the people of this State the adoption 
orrejeotion of the new State Constitution, and it 
was adopted by a majority of upwards of 1.000 
votes. It was looked upon as a Whig measure, 
having been adopted in Convention by a strict 
party vote, and its acceptance by the people was 
therefore .a source of great satisfaction to the 
Whig party. The opposition of the Democratic 

C to it was owing to the clause styled the 
a Population Basis. In the basis of rep¬ 
resentation for the Legislature, the slaves are 
included in the population—thus giving to the 
large slaveholding parishes a preponderance 
over the smaller slaveholding parishes, as here¬ 
tofore. In the recent State election, however, 
the Democrats have gained the Legislature, and 
of course this article will be rescinded, particu¬ 
larly as many of the most prominent Whigs 
are in favor of it, and say that the clause was 
only aocepled to satisfy the country members, 
ana thereby obtained their votes for some im- 


and others, in sending in lists of subsoribors, 
itly accommodate us by designating who 
hd who aro new ones; also, by being par- 
n giving ail tho initials of each subscriber 
is wo ofton have many of the same name at 
office, and aro therefore liable to give credit 


-,o tho wrong individual. 

Wo give no receipts. As wo do strictly a 
cosiness, the receipt of the paper will be a sufl 
receipt. If, by an oversight, a person should ri 


A pithy Correspondent, insisting upon the 
neoessity of organization and work among the 
friends of freedom, quotes the remark of a sa¬ 
gacious General, that “ God always favored the 
best disciplined army and those who took the 
beet aim; ” and also the saying of a slave, that 
“ the prayer of his legs he found of the most ser¬ 
vice, as he had prayed forty years without using 
them, with no success; but the moment he used 
them, his prayer beoame effectual.” 


TERMS OF THE NATIONAL EAA. 


I read with much pleasure H, Ward Beech¬ 
er’s defence of liis sister and himself, and can¬ 
not conceive but that they (or she) will be suc¬ 
cessful in their suit, though their failure would, 
not surprise me as much as some other things 
which J have heard of the same nature. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is to be found in a great 
many houses in this city, and receives more or 
less of condemnation, though universally ad¬ 
mitted to be a superior work of art. My busi¬ 
ness leads me a great deal into bookstores, and 
I am informed by the booksellers, (corroborated 
by my own eyes and ears to a great exteut,) 
that there is no work extant for which they 
have so great an inquiry as this. It has not, 
however, been for sale here yet, 'though yester¬ 
day I saw Jewett’s cheap edition, recently is¬ 
sued, on the counter of one of the largest book¬ 
sellers, side by side with Harper’s and Put¬ 
nam's for January. I presume the others will 
soon follow suit; for where a community de¬ 
mands an article, there need be no fear of sell¬ 
ing it, however poisonous it may he. 

We had a slight to.uoh of winter the begin¬ 
ning of last week ; but for several weeks pre¬ 
vious, the weather was almost insufferably hot 
and dry. The city has, however, been healthy, 
and is more crowded with strangers than it 
has been for years. 

I am rejoiced to find such a good feeling 
animating the Free Democrats, and think we 
can say with truth, “ Defeated, hut not eon-. 
quered.” Let them keep doing, and 1856 may 
tell a tale that some few folks will not like to 


One copy, one year - - - - $2 

Three copies “ .... 5 

Five copies “ .... 8 

Ten copies “ - - - - 15 

These terms regulate the price of the Era 
for single oopies, and for clubs, to old or new sub¬ 
scribers. Three, five, or ten old subscribers, for 
example, by clubbing, may have so many copies 
of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 

AGENTS AND CLUBS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on eaoh 
new yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
eaoh renewed subscriber— except in the case of 

A club of three subscribers, one of whom 
may ho an old one, at $5, will entitle the per¬ 
son making it up to a oopyof the Era for three 
months; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. Money to be for¬ 
warded by mail, at our risk. Large amounts 
may be remitted in drafts or certificaterof de- 
posite. It will be seen that the price of the 
paper, single copy, is two dollars a year. 
Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, whom 
they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com¬ 
mission, so that the subscriber, by their kind¬ 
ness, gets his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the 


Justice Done. —A friend in Sparta, Illinois, 
wishes us to correct an error into whioh a 
correspondent of the Era has fallen, in repre¬ 
senting all of Southern Illinois as in Egyptian 
darkness. Sparta, he says, gave Hale 199 
votes; the county, 219; Perry, 59; Washing 
county, 40; St. Clair, 20. A good organization, 
he says, will enable them to give 500 votes. 
He adds, “Try us by our works. We have a 
Press in Sparta, Free Democratic,permanently 
established, with 700 subscribers; the Era has 
near 100 subscribers here, and the Western 
Citizen 30.” 

The Spartans are worthy of their name. 


An Advertisement to Make Money.—• 
Somebody advertises in our columns, that upon 
the receipt of a dollar from any person, he will 
impart to him a Eecret by which he can make 
himself rien, &c. A few weeks since, a Cin¬ 
cinnatian sent us a letter about this, stating 
that he had applied to the Postmaster where 
the advertiser lived, for information, and he 
pronounced the thing-a humbug. We wrote 


full information concerning his secret. It is so 
satisfactory that we feel authorized to continue 
the advertisement—not beoause we suppose the 
knowledge imparted will make anybody rich, 
unless in peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
hut beoause a proper use of it will far more 
than repay the money laid out for it. 


[T3“ Correction. —The printer, in setting 
up a few paragraphs last week, commenting 


Journal Office, Coudersport, Potter co., Penn., 
Jan. 22, 1853.—Two-thirds of the Hale men 
of this village are subscribers to the National 
Era. A little effort would accomplish the same 
thing at every office in the country. It is bet¬ 
ter, however, that there should be an increased 
effort to sustain the local press, which I greatly 
fear does not receive that attention wmcli its 
importance deserves. We must have the local 
papers in order to succeed, and yet the chief 
responsibility of supporting many of them de¬ 
volves on one or two men. As an illustration, 
our friends in this county profess to believe 
that the Journal is an important instrument 
in keeping up the organization of the county ; 
and I give them credit for sustaining it with 
much spirit. But they don’t go to work for it 
with that spirit and determination whioh would 
make it a paying concern. I suppose the his¬ 
tory of the People’s Journal is about like the 
other local papers, and therefore I judge that 
our friends as a general thing, commit the se¬ 
rious blunder of allowing their home advocates 
to languish for want of material aid. * 

But I dissent entirely from those editors who 
think that the large subscription list of the 
Era has a tendency to weaken the support 
given to the local advocates of freedom. On the 
contrary l am well satisfied that, the fast-swell¬ 
ing list of the Era augurs well for the stabili¬ 
ty of the other papers advocating our cause, 
and I think I have shown, by unmistakable evi¬ 
dence, that I desire this list to be increased to- 
the “ fullest extent.” 


upon a singular misconception in the Ohio 
Times, made sad havoc with our words. He 
represented us as saying, “We are sorry to see 
that our friend of the Ohio Times sees Buch aid 
in our endorsement, a new move,” &e. We 
wrote, “ We are sorry to see that our friend of 
the Ohio Times finds in this letter and in our 
endorsement,” &e. 

The last paragraph we republish in a cor¬ 
rected form, as it was printed so as to cast an 
imputation on our cotemporary: 

“ This is our answer to the Ohio Times. Its 
editor has wholly misunderstood Mr. Phillips, 
who is too well known by our friends generally 
to need a word of defence against the miscon¬ 
ception of the Times —and also the meaning 
and purposes of the Era. His construction of 
the letter and of our course is utterly wrong.” 


seriber asks if the sale of slaves in Washington 
he not contrary to that portion of the Compro¬ 
mise measures prohibiting the slave trade. No; 
that act simply prohibited th e importation of 
slaves into this District, for sale here, or to be 
placed in depot for sale elsewhere. It did not 
touch the buying and selling of slaves already 
in the District. A slaveholder here may put up 
his slaves at auction, and a negro trader may 
buy them and carry them out of the District, 
without violating any law, except the “ Higher 
Law,” which is not much in vogue where Con- 


The Hon. Sam Houston, of Texas, has been 
re-elected to the Senate of the United States, 
for the term of six years from the 4th of March 
next, by a vote almost unanimous. 


Hon. Edward Everett has beeix nominated 
by the Whig cauOus in the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the Senate of the United States. 


Death of Mr. Buell. —With sorrow we 
announce the decease of A. H. Buell, a Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
York. He died at an early hour last Sunday 
morning. He was a man of sound political 
principles, upright, honorable, and gentlemanly. 


Snow fell in the southern part of Connecticut 
on the 12th and 13 th of January. Till then, 
flowers were in growth and bloom in the open 
air. Rare mildness for mid-winter in New 
England. * 


FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


Uied, 7th of 1st month, (Jan ) 1853, at his 
-residence in the settlement of Friends, at San¬ 
dy Springs, Montgomery county, Maryland, 
Edwin Mabbett, formerly of Collins, Erie co., 
New York, aged 40 years. He had been grad¬ 
ually declining for the last few years. He died 
without a struggle, leaving an aged mother, a 
wife, and five children, to mourn the loss; but 
while they mourn they feel that their loss is 
his gain. 

“ I know that bore I never more shall meet thee, 


Notice is hereby given that a Free Demo¬ 
cratic State Convention will be held in State 
street Chapel, Augusta, Me., on the 10th and 
11th of February next, commencing at 10 
o’clock A. M. of the 10th: 

To nominate a candidate for Governor to be 
supported at the next State election; 

To adopt measures for the more perfect or¬ 
ganization of the friends of free principles 
throughout the State; 

To devise and adopt such measures as will 
more extensively disseminate among the peo¬ 
ple a knowledge of our principles and objects; 

And to act upon any other matters which 
may be deemed necessary by the Convention. 

Austin Willey, 

H. K. Baker, 

John E. Godfrey, 

G. F. Talbot, 

N. L. Humphrey, 

» 0. Blanchard, 

William Snow, 

State Central Committee. 


The prickly pear species of cactus is a wild 
plant at Guilford, Connecticut, growing plenti¬ 
fully about rocks and in thickets. It is believed 
by an intelligent gardener and seedsman to he 
indigenous to that locality. Will any one say 
if any other species of cactus is native to that 

One Thousand Dollars Reward. —Abner 


C. Richardson; Lewis Melrath, and Joseph, J. 
Stubbs, on behalf of the neighbors and friends 
of the late Thomas C. Miller, of West Notting¬ 
ham, Chester county, Penn., offer a reward of 
$1,000 for the arrest and conviotion of his mur¬ 
derers. His body was found near Stemmer’g 
Run, in Baltimore county, Maryland, suspend¬ 
ed by the neck, dead, on 1st of January, 1852. 


Died at his residence, Erie county, Penn., 


September 19, 1852, Mr. Hamlin Russell, 
aged 71. He has been a resident of this oounty 
nearly fifty years, and has maintained in his 
various relations the character of a kind and 
affectionate husband and father, and an intel¬ 
ligent and useful member of the church and 
community to which he belonged. He has 


“ Tithing Mint and Rue,” &o.—A sub¬ 
scriber in Lodersville, Pa., sending us some 
names, adds a postscript, whioh illustrates the 
effect of that kind of Pharisaioal righteousness 
which “ tithes mint and rue, and neglects the 
weightier matters of the law.” He says— 

“ I am a Presbyterian, an elder in the church, 
I however unworthy, I was led to go into the 


Removal of Free Persons of Color from 
Virginia. —A bill has been reported to the 
Virginia House Of Delegates, which provides 
for the appointment of overseers, who are to 
be required to hire out, at public auction, all 
free persons of color, to the highest bidder, 
and to pay into the State treasury the sums 
accruing from such hire. These sums are to 
he devoted in future to sending free persons of 
color beyond the limits of the State. At the 
expiration of five years, all free persons ^f 
color remaining in the State are to he Sold into 
slavery to the highest bidder, at publie auction, 
the proceeds of such sales to be paid into the 
public treasury, provided that gaid free persons 


We suppose it will not be denied that the 
class of men interested in the support of Sla¬ 
very have generally directed the foreign policy 
of this Government. Southern orators and 
writers have pointed to this fact as evidence of 
the superior tact and governing power of 
slaveholders. It is a matter of history that 
the high Executive offices have been filled by 
them or by their nominees : that our princi¬ 
pal foreign ministers have been dictated by 
them; and that the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations in the Senate,,has nearly always been 
under their control. 

In connection with this fact, we make an¬ 
other averment—-.the action of the Govern¬ 
ment has been directed generally towards the 
acquisition of territory whioh it was believed 
would extend the area and augment the politi¬ 
cal power of Slavery ; and, when the spirit of 
Nationality clearly required the care of terri¬ 
tory not fit for such purposes, its action has 
been vacillating, timid, and compromising. 

All its territorial acquisitions have been on 
OUr Southern and Southwestern borders; And, 
if in some of them'it has failed to accomplish 
its great Object, the cause of such failure is 
to be sought, not in the relaxation of its pur¬ 
pose, hut in the intervention of cirumcstan- 
ces unlooked for and beyond its control. All 
its territorial concessions have been on our 
Northern and Northwestern Borders, and have 
been the result, not of causes beyond its con¬ 
trol, but of the influence of Slavery, which, 
unwilling to hazard its security for what, if 
obtained, would hut strengthen a power ad¬ 
verse to itself, compelled the Government to 
yield. It sold American territory on our North¬ 
eastern boundary, to a Foreign Power, which 
it menaces for the occupation of a miserable 
little colony in Central America; and it ceded 
to the same Power more than five degrees of 
Northwestern territory to whioh it asserted 
and demonstrated a title “ clear and indispu¬ 
table.” 

In the last war, too, when it was in the 
power of this country to conquer the Canadas, 
and destroy forever, on this Continent, the 
' empire of our great commercial rival, military 
operations were suffered to languish, supplies 
were tardily furnished, our officers and soldiers 
were disabled by want of means, if not by in¬ 
structions, from efficient advances upon the 
enemy. Had such imbecility been betrayed 
in pur late Mexican campaigns, we should 
have been the scorn of the world. 

The majority of Northern people are really 
progressive. Their motto is “Excelsior.” They ' 
love the Union, they are proud of their free 
institutions, they seek their extension. They 
are for progress, both as it regards the cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement of present possessions, 
and as it regards further acquisitions. Terri¬ 
torial expansion, they believe, is not only con¬ 
sistent with, but favorable to, internal growth 
and development. But they believe, that the 
Constitution of the United States was formed 
to protect and extend Liberty, the common in¬ 
terest, not only of all the States of this Union, 
but of all mankind. The progress they aim 
at is not Ihe growth of a Class Interest, the 
development of Sectionalism, hut the improve¬ 
ment of all the States, the expansion of the 
whole Union, and the establishment of free in¬ 
stitutions wherever American power shall plant 
its standard. 

Have they had their just weight in the 
Councils of -the Government? Have their 
ideas been impressed upon its foreign policy? 
Have their views or interests been at all con¬ 
sulted ? Let the brief review we have made 
of the action of our Government in respect to 
territorial acquisition and territorial accession 
answer. 

This, however, touches hut a few points. 
There are others of equal significance. The 
annexation of the Canadas ought to have con¬ 
stituted a part of the fixed policy of this Gov¬ 
ernment. They belong to the same great geo¬ 
graphical system which embraces the States 
bordering on the. Northern Lakes. The same 
waters float the commerce of both ; the same 
great river is the natural highway of both, as 
much as the Mississippi is the natural high¬ 
way of the States bordering its banks. They 
are inhabited by people kindred in parentage, 
speaking the same language, devoted to simi¬ 
lar social and political institutions, having 
common interests. The line of division be- 
tweon them is arbitrary, unnatural. The 
right of Great Britain to hold the Canadas as 
dependencies, so long as they shall assent, is 
not questioned; hut it is easy to see that this 
connection brings her into a position imposing 
restraints upon our progress- in peace, and se¬ 
curing her advantages against us in war, 
whioh no other position on the continent or in 
the islands adjacent could impose or secure. It 
fetters the trade between countries whose in¬ 
tercourse should be absolutely freehand bur¬ 
dens us with heavy charges for naval and 
military defences. Great Britain in possession 
of Cuba would certainly add to the advantages 
she now enjoys through her possessions in the 
West Indies; but by her empire in the Cana¬ 
das she overlooks directly our whole country, 
and is in the most formidable position at any 
time for offensive operations. 

How happens it, then, that the Government, 
while intent on excluding her from occupation 
and influence in States and islands adjacent 
to Our Southern border, has uniformly evinced 
the utmost indifference to her powerful empire 
lying right on our Northern holder ? Surely, 
had the non-slaveholders of the Union con¬ 
trolled the Government, while laboring to 
counteract European influence in, any part of 
the Continent, its wisdom and energy would 
have been specially exerted in bringing about 
peacefully and honorably a political union 
with countries already intimately connected 
with us geographically. Is there any evidence 
that suoh has ever been the desire of this 
Government? Certainly nothing in its diplo¬ 
matic action, nothing in the legislation of the 
country has ever favored such a policy. We 
speak of the Government and its action under 
the Federal Constitution. During the Revolu¬ 
tion, the union of the Canadas with the States 
was generally desired, and express provision 
was made for their admission into the Confed¬ 
eracy at any time, as follows: 

“ Art. XI. Canada acceding to this Confed¬ 
eration, and joining in the measures of the 
United States, shall be admitted to, and enti¬ 
tled to all the advantages of, this Union ; hut 
no other colony shall he admitted into the same, 
unless such admission be agreed to by nine 
States,” 

Under the management of slaveholding politi¬ 
cians, we have rather become estranged from our 
Canadian brethren, and those adroit tacticians 
have made use cif petty local interests in some 
Northern States, to prevent legislation calcu¬ 
lated to bring us in closer association with the 
Canadas. Why have not the Executive of this 
country and Congress* met the proposition of 
reciprocal trade favorably, and, instead of re¬ 
pelling the overture, labored to expand the pol¬ 
icy, so as to cover all trade and intercourse be¬ 
tween us ? Perfect reciprocity would bring 
us into more intimate relations, and, by adding 
to our geographical connection, the ties of com¬ 
mercial and social intercourse, prepare the 


way naturally for the consummation of a po¬ 
litical union. 

But slaveholding politicians have controlled 
our foreign policy, and their one idea has been 
the extension of Slavery and ascendency of the 
Slave Power. 

Northern politicians, professing progress, and 
eloquent in disquisitions on manifest destiny, 
have put themselves under their lead; and, for¬ 
bidden even to dream of advancement on the 
North, have concentrated all their patriotism 
Southwardly. But here, too, they have acted 
under limitations, and been constrained by the 
peculiar interests of Slavery to disgrace them¬ 
selves by contradictions, tortuosities, and eva¬ 
sions. Behold them! Solemnly affirming, in 
every variety of form, the right and duty of 
this country to exclude the nations of Europe 
from any interference in the affairs of the in¬ 
dependent States of this hemisphere, they 
openly or tacitly approve of the action of the 
Administration in sustaining the minatory in¬ 
terference of Great Britain and France in the 
affairs of the Governments of Hayti and Do¬ 
minica why? ‘Slavery was anxious, at what¬ 
ever cost, to inflict a deadly blow on the power 
of a black empire, and in its blind selfishness 
trampled under foot the Monroe declaration. 
Fiercely reasserting this declaration, we find 
them, with implicit faith in slaveholding gui¬ 
dance, ratifying a treaty with Great Britain 
for the regulation of affairs in Central Ameri¬ 
ca, thus recognising a policy in conflict with 
that declaration. And now, when this decla¬ 
ration is again palpably disregarded by the act 
of Great Britain in colonizing a country in Cen¬ 
tral America, in which hitherto she has merely 
enjoyed the right of outting logwood, these 
same progressive politicians, aware of the de¬ 
termination of the slaveholders not to go to 
war with so formidable a Power, are trying to 
solace their patriotism and keep up their repu¬ 
tation among the People, by fulminating new 
resolves, instead of executing resolves already 


this book hears the image and superscription of 
Thackeray, is enough. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


It is a good one; full of statistics, consisting 
of abstracts of the census, full returns of the 
last Presidential election, &e., &c. It con¬ 
tains nothing specially Whig, except sketches 
of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. It pre¬ 
sents tho platforms of the two old Pro-Slavery 
parties in full, hut disposes of the convention of 
the Independent Democracy and its platform 
jn half a dozen lines—wherein it shows but lit- 


A capital book for boys, who love stories of 
adventures by land and sea, and perilous en¬ 
counters with wild beasts and wilder men. 


SENATE. 

Monday, January 24. 

Mr. Shields presented the memorial of C. L. 
Richter, declaring he invented the moulds and 
furnace used by Clark Mills in constructing 
the Jackson statue, and praying to be allowed 
part of the compensation therefor. 

Mr. Hale submitted a resolution, which was 
agreed to, directing the Committee on Frauds 
to inquire whether any black mail, tax, or con¬ 
tribution money, had been levied upon the sail¬ 
ors and petty officers of the Vandaiia and Vin. 
cennes, to compensate any one for obtaining 
the passage of an act granting certain sailors 
extra pay, &c. 

Mr. Gwin said that act was a voluntary one 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and was 
introduced at the suggestion of no person. 

The Senate, on motion of Mr. Mallory, took 


A complete and trustworthy Postal Guide, 
containing tables of all postages, and of all 
post offices and post routes. The work has 
been prepared with extreme carefulness: and 
Chauncoy Smith, of the Appointment office, 
Washington, bears witness to its accuracy. “1 
cheerfully express my conviction,” he saysi 
“ that this list is the most correct as well as the 
fullest ever published.” 

Price 50 cents. 


What is needed? The overthrow of the 
Slave Power. This Government, in its foreign 
policy should be controlled by National, not 
Sectional, ideas. The promotion of the inter¬ 
ests of the whole oountry, not the growth and 
ascendency of a Sectional Interest, should he 
Its aim. We want real, clear-sighted, coura¬ 
geous, Progressive men in our Councils, not 
men of one idea, not sectionalists, not bluster¬ 
ers or bullies, not resolution-mongers, not men 
brave in speech and coward in act, ready to 
trample on the weak, hut cowering beneath 
the strong—men who will proclaim to the world 
no more than they intend to do, and who will 
stand prepared to hack their words hy deeds. 

What a disgraceful attitude we occupy! 
.Under the lead of pro-slavery policy, American 
statesmen have forbidden foreign Powers to 
plant any new oolony in this hemisphere. The 
mandate has been disregarded. Intelligence 
has reached us that a colony has just been 
founded hy Great Britain in Central America. 
What is to be done ? Will these men stand up 
to their word? Who believes it? Mr. Mason 
says in his place in the Senate, if such a colony 
has been planted, “it must be discontinued.” 
Must be l Strong words ! We place them on 
record. When shall they be fulfilled? Never! 
Where are our fleets—where our armies— 
where our military defences ? Menaces will 
answer in our domestic controversies; they 
are vain in our foreign. 

Watch the action of the Senate. See how 
long Mr. Mason will stand by his declara¬ 
tion ; how long before we are favored with a 
pacific explanation—how many members will 
dare to recommend action ! 


delphia: G-. K. Graham. February, 1853. For 
sale by W. Adam, Ponn. av. 

A well-filled and handsome number, mar¬ 
red, however, by a flippant critique on Unde 
Tom’s Cabin. We do not know the writer, 
hut his disquisition is harmless. He doubtless 
plumes himself on having been so independent 
as to defy the judgment of the world. We ac¬ 
knowledge his perfect right to be singular, just 
as we would not quarrel with a man for prefer¬ 
ring Pollok to Milton, or pronouncing Shak- 
speare not fit to be read by proper people. 


up the bill repealing existing laws “ concern¬ 
ing tonnage duties on Spanish vessels,” and he 
addressed the Senate in favor of its passage. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of Executive business.. 

At 15 minutes to 4 o’clock tho doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 

* Tuesday, January 25. 

Mr. Cass submitted a resolution, which was 
laid over, directing an inquiry and report on 
the effect of the qualifications affixed by Mr. 
Bulwer and Mr. Clayton to the treaty of 1850. 

The House bill- to prevent frauds on the 
Treasury in the collection of claims, hy mem¬ 
bers of Congress and others, was taken up, 
slightly amended, and then passed. 

Mr. Cass’s joint resolution, reaffirming the 
doctrine of Mr. Monroe, was taken up. 

Mr. Soule addressed the Senate at length in 
support of the resolution. He differed from 
his Democratic oolleagues in justifying tbs con- 


Buchanan’s Journal of Man. Vol. IV, No. 1. 

January, 1853. Editor’s address, Cincinnati. 
After a suspension of six months, Dr. Buchan¬ 
an resumes his publication. The arrangements 
now made, he says, justify him i#promising its 
future appearance through the year. We are 
glad of this. The Doctor is a dogmatist, but 
STOy Copies of all fcbe editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at 

he is indefatigable in research, bold, original, 
and suggestive. 

American Missionary Memorial. By II. W..Pier- 
son, A. M. Now York: Harper A Brothers. For 
pale by Franok Taylor, Penn. av. 

Mr. Pierson informs us that this work was 
prepared by him during a period of ill-health 
which detained him from the Goboon mission 
to which he was appointed, and disqualified 
him for active duty. It consists chiefly of a 
series of papers furnished by several distinguish¬ 
ed divines, giving a history of the origin of 
American Foreign Missions, and sketches of 
some oT the earlier American Foreign Mission¬ 
aries. It forms a handsome octavo, embellish¬ 
ed with quite attractive illustrations and stri¬ 
king portraits. 

Services of Colored Americans in the wars of 
1776 and 1812. By C. W. Noill. 

The second edition of a very interesting pam¬ 
phlet, designed to counteract prejudice against 
the colored man, hy showing from what he has 
done, what he is capable of doing. 

Published by Robert T. Wallent, No. 21 
Cornhill, Boston. 


duct Of the present Administration with refer¬ 
ence to Cuban difficulties. He differed also in 
the commendations bestowed upon Mr. Ever¬ 
ett for declining the treaty (whioh was so far) 
proper, and then assuring England and France 
that this nation would never do that which 
they wished us to say we would never do. He 
condemned the course followed by the present 
Administration in its denunciations of Critten¬ 
den and his murdered companions ; and he de¬ 
fended the purpose and character of those men 
from the charge of piracy, marauders, and out- 


Ah! are the nations of Europe blind? Have 
their Ministers lived in this country for noth¬ 
ing? Are the weaknesses ind divisions en¬ 
gendered by Slavery, unknown to them ? Do 
not France and England feel that in the 
emancipation of their slaves they have ac¬ 
quired an advantage over us, in the strength of 
which they may presume to check our ambi¬ 
tion, and defy our threats? 

Our foreign relations are perplexed, our 
diplomacy is at fault, our attitude in the 
eyes of the world is one of humiliation—and 
Slavery is the cause ! Clouds and darkness 
settle upon the horizon—our statesmen are be¬ 
wildered—there is no unity in our oouncils— 
there is no alternative now, but to fight, for 
which we are unprepared, or to back out, 
which will but provoke the aggressions againBt 
which we have been so loudly protesting. And 
what is the cause? Slavery. Slaveholders 
have managed our foreign relations, and got 
the country into a dilemma, from which they 
will try to extricate it, hy —retreating ! 

We shall have more to say on this subject. 
Not long since, we showed how Pro-Slavery 
prejudice had prevented our ascendency in 
Hayti. In another number we shall show how 
Pro-Slavery selfishness and arrogance have 
prevented the independence of Cuba, and 
postponed (indefinitely?) the annexation of 
that island to this country. 


P. Shriver. Pittsburgh : W. H. Whitney. 

“The Redemption of Labor,” the longest 
poem in this collection, is published now for 
the first time. The poems generally are mark¬ 
ed by energy of thought and diction, and have 
more warmth and meaning than many collec¬ 
tions bound in more imposing form. 

The volume can he had by mail, free of post- 


Mr Novel : or, Varieties in English Life. By 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. New York: The Harpors. 
For sale by Franok Taylor, Ponn. av. 

Part 1st of this novel, now in course of pub¬ 
lication in Blackwood’s, has been re-printed hy 
the Harpers, as a portion of their Library of 
Seleot Novels. The author in this publication 
seems to be following out the same rich vein 
he hit upon in the Caxtons. 


He differed from gentlemen who were for 
waiting till the fruit was ripe before plucking 
it. He saw no difference between taking it 
before ripe and after it was ripe. The common 
I law drew the distinction between the trespass 
of taking fruit from the tree, and the larceny of 
taking it after it had fallen from the parent 
| stem. He condemned the publication of the 
Cuban oorrespohdenee, hut saw no difference 
between publishing that and saying in the Sen¬ 
ate we were ready to purchase Cuba. 

He reviewed the case of Purser Smith, and 
condemned the conduct of the Administration 
for its course therein. He commented upon 
the reasons of the President against the acqui¬ 
sition of Cuba for domestic causes, and warned 
his Southern friends of the significance of those 
words, and read a letter written in 1851, by 
Lord Palmerston, urging the emancipation of 
the slaves as a measure to prevent Cuba being 
annexed to the United States. He was not 
disposed to wait till the fruit was ripe, beoause 
these domestic reasons may he removed, and it 
was of the utmost importance. Let Southern 
Senators weigh this matter. 

He was against purchasing Cuba. Spain J 
would never agree to it. Her pride would 
sooner see the island sunk into the ocean than 
part with it. The Cubanos also would revolt 
at being sold or purchased. 

He reviewed England's pretensions in de¬ 
nouncing maruding and filibustering, and read 
an account of an English project in 1739 for 
taking Cuba by forces raised in the American 
Colonies. 

He denounced the threat of Messrs. Cramp- 
ton and Sartiges, to hold the United States re¬ 
sponsible for any lawless attack on Cuba by 
citizens of the United States. 

He reviewed the Monroe doctrine, and fully 
agreed with Mr. Cass in his exposition of t he 
force, meaning, and extent of 'fife declaration'""’ 
by Mr. Monroe. He controverted Mr. Ma¬ 
son’s position on this subject. He contended 
that in Mr. Everett's letter and Mr. Fillmore’s 
message there was much, of the buccaneering 
spirit, for they declare that under five different 
Htates of circumstances it may be necessary for 
the United States to take possession of Cuba. 

He warned Spain of the inevitable progress 
of events. He counselleddier to bo friendly to 
the United States, to observe all rights and ob¬ 
ligations. She would have to meet coming 
events, and she had better grant to Cuba that 
independence which would take place. Let 
Spain, in the good feeling which would result, 
befriend her, and her regenerated child obtain 
by treaties those benefits and advantages of 
commercial alliance and support, which she 
will lose by a forced separation of Cuba from 
her dominion. Beyond this he was utterly op¬ 
posed to any violation of the laws of nations 
to acquire Cuba. 

Mr. Cass followed, defending his construc¬ 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. Seward got the floor, and the Senate ad- 


Blackwood’s Magazine. January, 1863, New 

York: Leonard Soott A Co. For sale by Taylor 

k Maury, Washington oity. 

This number of Blackwood’s Magazine con¬ 
tains an article on American Slavery, under 
the form of a review of a work entitled, “ Five 
Years’ Progress of the Slave Power—A Chap¬ 
ter of American History.” The tone of all pa¬ 
pers in this periodical touching the question of 
Slavery, hitherto has been Pro-Slavery. Eman¬ 
cipation has been denounced as a blunder in 
political economy, the oolored race has been 
vilified, Abolitionists have been derided. This 
review takes an opposite view, and is pervaded 
by a new spirit. It makes on the whole a 
pretty fair presentation of the nature, growth, 
and workings of the Slave Power in this coun¬ 
try, and faithfully reflects the public sentiment 
of England upon the subject. But, the great 
aim of the review is to disparage American In¬ 
stitutions generally, and to impress upon the 
British people the unapproachable excellence 
of their own Institutions. 

It is painful to see this Republic, boasting of 
its Democracy, held up as a beacon light to 
warn Europe against the adoption of Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions. The enslavement of three 
millions of our population, the fact that fifteen 
of our thirty-one States are Slaveholding, the 
growth of the Slave Power, and its controlling 
influence over our leading politicians and our 
Government, are pointed to as evidencing either 
the corrupt workings or imbecility of Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions. The Supporters of mon¬ 
archy in the old world put the question to the 
masses there: Of what value is the Democra¬ 
cy which you long for, when it has proved 
itself, under the most favorable circumstances, 
not only unable to resist the power of Slavery, 
hut corrupt enough to become its servile ally ? 

There are several gross errors of statement 
and statistics in the article of Blackwood, hut 
the American reader will readily correct them. 


The work will doubtless he a masterly one, 
if not an exponent of the liberal ideas of the 
age. The era of whioh he treats, extending 
from 1815 to 1852, has been marked hy won¬ 
derful events, brought about more by the 
operations of Moral Power than Brute Force. 
It is to appear, if we may judge from the pre¬ 
face, in five volumes, embracing as many dis¬ 
tinct periods. The writer is a man of decided 
views and prejudices, hut always finds readers, 
if not disciples. He has made no attempt, he 
says, to disguise his own opinions, “but he has 
not exerted himself the less anxiously to give 
with all the force and clearness in his power 
those whioh are adverse.” 

The Harpers have issued part first, ootitain- 
' ing the first volume of the Edinburgh Review. 


Wednesday, January 26. 

The Senate resuming the consideration of 


Methodist Quarterly Review. January, 
J. McClintook, D. D., Editor. New York: Ci 
& Phillips. For sale by Gray A Ballantyne. \ 


Table of Contents: Bishop Hedding; Incom¬ 
petency of Reason in Matters of Religion; the 
New Fragments of Hyperides; Heingstenberg 
on the Pentateuch; Recently Published Wri¬ 
tings of Neander; Chateaubriand; On the Re¬ 
lation of Intelligence to the Piety and Efficien¬ 
cy of the Church. 


North British Review. November, 1852. New 

York: Leonard Soott A Co. For sale by Franck 

Taylor, Penn. av. 

Two articles in this number will interest par¬ 
ticularly tho American reader: one on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and its assailants, the other on 
the Modern Exodus and its effects on the Brit¬ 
ish Islands. The eritic, with a little more mod¬ 
esty than is displayed hy the writer in Gra¬ 
ham’s, says, speaking of Mrs. Stowe’s great 
work: “ Ordinary criticism has here for the 
present no place. We covet not the office of 
criticising a picture before which all that have 
eyes and hearts are-still standing breathless as 
before the living reality.” He adds a remark 
not hitherto made. “ A work of fiction, read 
with more intense and more widely-spread in¬ 
terest than any this age has seen, -is destitute 
of that whioh is the ordinary resource ol wri¬ 
ters of fiction—the adventures of two lovers. 
The omission of this is what hardly any writer 
of fiction, good or bad, has attempted since 
Shakspeare, with the single exception of De 
Foe.” 

There are other articles in the Review of 
much interest. 


The Luck of Barry Lyndon: A Romance of the 
Last Century. By Mr. Thackeray. 2 vols. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co, For sale by R. Farnham, 
Penn, av., Washington, D. C. 

The Appletons are publishing, as a part of 
their neat, well-selected Library, the works of 
this popular author, the first of the series being 
the Luck of Parry Lyndon, which first appear¬ 
ed in Frazer’s Magazine in 1844- To say that 


This is a re-puhlication from Blackwood's 
Magazine, and is appearing at this time in 
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the Monroe doctrine and Cuba, Mr. Seward 

11 There were two propositions arising out ofi# 
our interest in the Gulf of Mexico, which are 
received hy all of our statesmen. One was, 
that the safety of the Southern States required 
a watchful jealousy of European Powers in 
Southern waters; the other, that the tendenoy 
of commercial and political events invited the 
United States to assume and exercise a para¬ 
mount influence in the affairs of this hemi¬ 
sphere. The advance to this position constitiv " 
ted what is called ‘ progress,’ the position itself 
1 manifest destiny.’ Those who approved that 
progress and destiny, considered it necessary to 
prevent the re-colonization of this continent hy 
European States, and Cuba from falling from 
Spanish to any other dominion of the Old 
World. In December, 1823, Mr. Monroe an¬ 
nounced this policy. John Quincy Adams and 
Mr. Calhoun were members of Mr. Monroe’s 
Cabinet. John Q. Adams acknowledged he 
was the author of that doctrine, and Mr. Cal¬ 
houn admitted the fact. He referred to and 
read several extracts from Mr. Adams’s letters, 
&c., while Secretary of State, showing his in¬ 
terest in preventing Cuba passing from the 
hands ofcSpain to that of any other European 
Power. Thirty years from that time, the Sen¬ 
ator from Michigan, without one word of ac¬ 
knowledgment of Mr. Adams’s agency in insti¬ 
tuting these measures of ‘ progress ’ towards 
the 1 manifest destiny,’ submitted these resolu¬ 
tions. In bringing together these actions of the 
Senator in 1853, and Mr. Adams in 1822, and 
placing them in juxtaposition in the history of 
the Senate, he had done all that the Senator 
saepaed to have left undone to vindicate the 
departed statesman from the censures heaped 
upon him by the living one in 1850. He would 
vote for the amendment proposed by the Sena¬ 
tor from New Hampshire. The colonies, when 
they confederated in 1775, invited Canada to 
come in. Montgomery lost his life in the at¬ 
tempt to bring her in. Scott, in 1814, poured 
out his blood to bring her in. He would vote 
for the resolutions of the Senator, because— 

“ 1st. The .reverence he cherished for the 
memory of John Quincy Adams, the illustrious 
author of the policy which they embody, in¬ 
clined him to support them. 

“ 2d. While he did not desire the immediate 
or early annexation of Cuba, nor see how ho 
could vote for it at all until slavery shall have 
ceased to counteract the workings of nature in 
that beautiful island, nor even then, unless it 
could come into the Union without injustice to 
Spain, without aggressive war, and without 
producing internal dissensions among ourselves, 
he would nevertheless yield up his full assent 
to the convictions expressed by John Quincy 
Adams, that this nation can never safely allow 
the island of Cuba to pass under the dominion 
of any Power that is already, or can become, a 
formidable rival or enemy; and cannot Bafely 
consent to the restoration of colonial relations • 
between any portions of this continent and the 
monarchies of Europe. 

“The re-establishment of such relations 
would reproduce the commercial and political 
embarrassments from whioh we obtained relief 
only through the war of 1812, and the subse¬ 
quent emancipation of the Spanish colonies. 
He was willing to declare himself radically op¬ 
posed, opposed at all hazards, to the designs of 
any State on this continent. He would therq* 
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fore vote for the resolutions, and, in doing so, 
vote for reaffirming the principles of Mr. 
Adams, as defined in the Monroe doetrine, and 
his policy in regard to Cuba. 

" The Maine and Oregon and the Mosquito 
coast questions have been settled and passed. 
The colonization of the Bay of Islands fell with¬ 
in the subject matter of a treaty. Great Britain 
had or hud not violated treaties. If not, theu 
there was no necessity for action ; if she had, 
the remedy was not the affirmance of the Mon¬ 
roe doctrine, but direct protest or war. 

“ Great Britain had done nothing with re¬ 
spect to Cuba but what we had done. She had 
sent armed ships there to prevent it being revo¬ 
lutionized by invaders, and being severed from 
, the connection with Spain; we had done the 

“ He considered it well settled that, as fast 
as Mexican States shall be severed from Mexi¬ 
co, they will seek annexation to the U. States. 
The recent efforts in Sonora would ultimately 
have resulted to our benefit. 

“He referred to the gradual progress of 
breaking up of colonial dependence; the work 
did not go on perhaps as fast as we could wish, 
but it never went backward. European na¬ 
tions did not want new colonies here, for the 
reason that they could not keep their old Ones. 
Napoleon sold Louisiana, because even he could 
not keep her. Great Britain keeps Canada 
from pride, not interest, as Spain does Cuba. 

What did France and England want with 
Cuba'? Slavery was abolished in their posses¬ 
sions ; it would have to be done in Cuba, and 
by the payment to the masters of the value of 
the slaves; this compensation must be drawn 
from the home treasury. Would either take 
Cuba at such a cost ? What would Cuba with¬ 
out slavery be to an European Power '(■ Let 
their experience in the West Indies answer. 
With slavery, Cuba can only be Spain’s. Cuba 
without slavery would only be valuable to the 
United States; and either with or without sla¬ 
very Cuba gravitates, and will ultimately fall 
into the American Union. 

■“ He argued at length, to show that the Mon¬ 
roe doctrine would prevail, whether affirmed or 
not. It needed no affirmation.” 

Mr. Cass replied with,great warmth. 

Attempts were made to get rid of the subject 
by postponement or reference; but several Sen¬ 
ators opposed them, being anxious to deliver 

Mr. Mason said that the President’s mes¬ 
sage, communicating the correspondence on 
the Clayton treaty, was before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. In that message the 
President Btated that he had no information as 
to whether any colonization had taken place or 
not. But information had been received in 
other forms, which was sufficiently authentic, 
perhaps, to justify legislative aotion. If it 
should be true, an Btated, that Great Britain 
has established a colony at the place designa¬ 
ted, whether in violation of the treaty or not, 
one thing was certain, that colony must be dis¬ 
continued. 

After further debate, the Senate, without 
disposing of the matter, adjourned. 

Thursday, January 27. 

Mr. Seward presented several memorials, 
praying grants of land to aid in the construc¬ 
tion of a ship canal around the Falls of Ni¬ 
agara. 

Also, petitions in favor of the establishment 
of a line of- steamers between Brooklyn and 
Germany. 

Mr, Cass’s resolution, directing an inquiry 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations as to 
the necessity for any action relative, to the Bul- 
wer and Clayton explanation of the treaty of 
1850, was taken up. 

Mr. Mangum opposed the resolution. He 
was in favor of postponing it till after the 4th 
of March next, in order that Mr. Clayton might 
be here to defend himself. He thought no 
practical object was intended, but merely a 
personal matter, and Mr. Clayton ought to be 
heard. He was opposed to this warlike debate, 
when no man would dare to avow his willing¬ 
ness to go to war, 

Mr. Cass said he was not to be deterred from 
any investigation concerning the honor of his 
country, by the declaration that he would not 
go to war. The preservatibn of our rights in 
small matters was the surest guaranty of peace. 
Slavish submission to wrong would inevitably 

Mr. Bell at great length urged the postpone¬ 
ment of the subject till Mr. Clayton reached 

Mr. Mason thought it a proper inquiry to 
ascertain whether the treaty ratified by the 
SemUo had been impaired or altered by the 
addenda placed there by Messrs. Bulwer and 
Clayton. He did nqf consider war was neces¬ 
sary. He did not at any time say the coloni¬ 
zation of the Bay of Islands was an infraction 
of the treaty; but he did say, and repeated it 
now, that whether that oolony was or was not 
an infraction of that treaty, that colony would 
have to be discontinued. 

Mr. Borland followed,-supporting the reso¬ 
lution, and Messrs. Hale and Underwood op- 

Mr. Gwin moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Lost—yeas 9, nays-31. 

Mr. Mangum moved to postpone it till after 
the 4th of Maroh next. Lost—-yeas 17, nays 
29. 

The resolution was adopted. 

After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the Pacific Railroad bill was taken 
up and further debated. 

And the Senate adjourned. 

Friday, January 28. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, in re¬ 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate calling for 
the correspondence by Mr. Senders 'and others 
relative to treaties with the Nicaraguan Gov¬ 
ernment. The President is of the opinion that 
the publication of the correspondence would 
not be consistent with the publio interest, as 
there were negotiations still pending. Referred 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Rusk, from the select committee to 
whom was referred various projects and bills 
for a railroad, &c., to the Pacific ocean, report¬ 
ed a substi tute for them ail; which was ordered 
to. be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, it was ordered 
that when the Senate adjourn, it adjourn till 
Monday. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to the, consideration of the bills on the 
private calendar to which no objection was 

The following were passed: 

Bill for the relief of the captors of the frigate 
Philadelphia. 

Bill for the relief of the heirs of Col. Wm. 
Grayson. 

House bill for the relief of Maurice K. Si- 

Bill for the relief of Calvin B. Seymour and 
Willard Boynton, surviving partners of W. & 
H. Boynton. 

House bill for the relief of the heirs of Jere¬ 
miah Wingate. 

Bill for the relief of Jacob Gideon. 

Bill for the relief of Ruliff Van Brunt. 

A large number of bills were objected to, 
and passed over. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 

Saturday, January 29. 

The Senate was not in session to-day. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, January 24. 

The yeas and nays were taken on a motion 
to suspend the rules, to introduce a resolution 
to meet in future at 1 1 o’clock, and to make the 
appropriation bills the special order every day 
till disposed of; which was negatived—yeas 
90, nays 76—not two-thirds voting. 

A number of private bills-were subsequently 
disposed of. 

The House then took up private bills on the 
Speaker’s table to which there were no objec¬ 
tions ; which occupied the remainder of the 


The morning hour having expired before he 
concluded, 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, which was agreed to. 

The Committee again took up the Deficiency 
bill, when various amendments recommended 
by the Commitiee of Ways and Means were 
reported, and considerable discussion took 
place with reference to the salary of Mr. 
Kennedy, Superintendent of the Census Offiee— 
the construction of the law by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Attorney General being 
that he was entitled to $3,000 per annum, but 
the Comptroller refused to pay him that 
amount. A resolution fixing that sum was 
ultimatety agreed to. 

Other amendments were disposed of, and the 
House adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 26. 

The New York mint bill was the first busi¬ 
ness in order, and Mr. Brooks concluded his 
remarks. He alluded to the ineompetency of 


returning none of the silver contained in less 
than 62 oz. of gold sent to it, which is made 
use offer its own purposes, and to sustain the 
bullion fund, and for contingencies. . 

The motion to reject the bill was negatived, 
the yeas and nays being taken—yeas 69, nays 
94. 

Mr. Brooks moved that the bill he engrossed 
and read a third time; pending which, a mo¬ 
tion was made to lay the bill on the table; 
upon which the yeas and nays were ordered, 
and it was negatived—yeas 78, nays 96. 

The morning hour having expired, the 
Speaker decided that the House having ordered 
tiiat the question of the third reading bo put, it 
overrode all other motions, except one for a 
call of the House, or to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered on the 
third reading of the bill; which was negatived— 
yeas 86, nays 89. 

Mr. Briggs, of New York, moved to recon¬ 
sider the vote. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table; and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, it 
passed in the affirmative—yeas 91, nays 83. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the Deficiency bill was again taken up, when 
various-amendments were disposed of. On the 
passage of one, voting a sum to complete the 
pedestal on which is placed the equestrian 
statue of Gen, Jackson, 

Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, proposed to 
add an amendment, stating that the vote was 
in consequence of the exertions of Gen. Jack- 
son in putting down nullification and secession; 
which led to rather an uproarious and good- 
humored discussion. 

At length a motion prevailed that the Com¬ 
mittee rise, and the House adjourned. 

Thursday, January 27. 

M*. -Stanly, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported % bill to pay to different States 
public moneys due under the aet of 1836 ; 
which was read a first and. second time last 
session, and referred to the committee. 

Mr. Orr moved to lay the bill on the table; 
And the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the motion was carried—yeas 105, nays 60. 

Mr. Stanly endeavored to have his motion, to 
print the bill, put from tire Chair; but the 
Speaker decided that the motion went with the 
biif; against which decision 

Mr. Stanly appealed ; but it was sustained 
by the House. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and again 
took up the amendments of the Deficiency bill, 
a number of which were disposed of. 

The last of these was a resolution by Mr. 
Stanly, that in future books shall not be sup¬ 
plied to members for the Congress of which 
they were not members. The value of these 
books, he said, amounted to nine hundred dol¬ 
lars, which are often sold by members. In 
some instances a former member of Congress 
dies, and his executors consider the books as 
assets ; and there being no purchaser for them 
in the localities, they are sent to agents at 
Washington, who sell them there, and they are 
again issued for the use of members. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Committee then rose, and the bill with 
amendments were reported; and having been 
agreed to, the hill was read a third time, and 


House adjourned at 3 o’clock. 

Tuesday, January 25. 

The discussion on the New York Branch 
Mint bill was renewed. 

Mr. Seymour, of New York, said he had on a 
former day underrated the amount of gold 
annually imported into New York—-which is 
on the increase, and which was last year to 
the amount of fifty or sixty millions of dollars. 
He was alluding to the rapidly increasing com¬ 
merce of that city, when his hour being about 
expiring, he moved the previous question, which 
was seconded—yeas 76, nays 44. 

The yeasi and nays were then ordered on 
the motion of Mr. Chandler, that the bill be 
rejected. 

Mr. Brooks availed himself of his right to 
(reply before these were taken. 


The House then adjourned. 

Friday, January 28. 

Mr. Stanly moved that the House take up 
the bill from the Senate concerning bail in civil 
causes in the District of Columbia, (abolishing 
all righ't to hold to bail on mesne process.) 

Mr. Sweetser objected. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that if he should 
obtain the floor on Monday, he would move 
that the bill bo taken up. It was important 
it should be passed. A man has been in jail 
tor three months. It was a case of the hardest 
personal oppression and tyranny ever known 
to the civilized world. 

Mr. Mace asked the House to be discharged 
from further service as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Claims. The committee have pre¬ 
pared for the action of the House a vast num¬ 
ber of bills in behalf of honest and just claims 
against the Government. The action of the 
House had been such that the committee bad 
been called but once during the present session 
and last session. Now, he did not wish to bear 
any blame. He did cot wish to be subject to 
tiie labor of investigating cases involving law, 
while he know that Congress will not act upon 
them. If it was the object of the House to deny 
justice to claimants, the sooner they and the 
country were made acquainted with the fact, 
the better. Having washed his hands of the 
injustice towards the numerous claimants, and 
placed the truth on record, he respectfully 
withdrew his request to be excused from ser¬ 
vice as a member of the Committee of Claims. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar. Mr. Hall 
was called to preside,. 

When the Committee rose, the House passed 
twenty-two, of the bills re'ported, 

And adjourned. 

Saturday, January 29 . 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
report of the Committee of Conference (made 
yesterday by Mr. Cobb) on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill of the Senate to continue 
half-pay to certain widows and orphans. 

The motion pending from yesterday was to 
lay it upon the table; to which the House to¬ 
day refused to agree—yeas 29, nays 129. 

The report was then concurred in. 

Mr. McNair rose to make an inquiry, 
whether or not the select committees of the last 
session held over to the present. 

The Speaker replied, his opinion was they do 
not, yet it seemed that this was contemplated 
by the House, or that new ones should be ap¬ 
pointed, If it was the pleasure of the House, 
the Chair would now reappoint the select com¬ 
mittees which existed at the qlosp of the last 
session. 

Mr. MoNair moved that the select commitr 
tee to examine the foundations of the extension 
of the Capitol be reappointed. 

Several points of order were raised and dis¬ 
cussed; and, finally, the motion that the Speak¬ 
er reappoint the select committees was laid 
upon the table—ayes 83, noes not counted, 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Hall in tli.e chair,) and con¬ 
sidered two priyate bills, which were subse¬ 
quently reported to the House, but not finally 
acted upon. 

The House adjourned. 

Resignation of President Arista .—flew 
Orleans, January 25—We have intelligence 
from the city of Mexico to the 12th instant of 
the most important character. President Aris¬ 
ta had resigned his office, and fled from the 
city on the 6th instant. Senor Cevallas, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, becomes President qd 
interim. 

General Minon, commander of the Govern¬ 
ment forces, had been defeated by the insur¬ 
gents under General Uraga in a regular ep r 
gagement, and the revolutionists were every¬ 
where successful. The speedy return of Santa 
.Anna was anxiously expected. 

There were doubts whether temporary Gov¬ 
ernment,, which Senor Cevallas was endeavor¬ 
ing to establish, would succeed. Everything 
appeared to be pretty much at loose ends. 

New Orleans, January 29.—We have Tam¬ 
pico dates to the 19th. Great excitement pre¬ 
vailed there in consequence of a rumor that 
two thousand Texans were marching on Ta- 
maulipas, under Col, Ruffin,*Col. Rodriguez, and 
twenty-three men belonging to the National 
Guard bad been shot. 


REV. JOEL PARKER, D. D., AND UNCLE TOM. 

The former of these gentlemen lias succeed¬ 
ed in making himself both very notorious and 
very ridiculous. It isowing to his own folly 
that his name has been made known most un¬ 
favorably by Uncle Tom, throughout the civil¬ 
ized world; and it is equally owing to his silly 
rashness that the attempt lie has made to in¬ 
jure Mrs. Stowe has resulted in disclosures vin¬ 
dicating her character, and dreadfully dam¬ 
aging his own. 

The wonderful pathos and wit of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” have given it a circulation 
greater than was ever attained in the same 
time by any book ever printed, and have at the 
same time rendered it the most powerful Anti- 
Slavery work ever written. No person not di¬ 
rectly or indirectly interested in Slavery, can 
rise from its perusal without a feeling of dis¬ 
gust towards all the champions of American 
Slavery, and more especially towards its cleri¬ 
cal apologists. Of course, Unele Tom, however 
beloved and admired by the world at large, is 
regarded as a most pestilent fellow by all cot¬ 
ton gentlemen, whether parsons, editors, mer¬ 
chants, or politicians. Hence these people have 
raised one loud and universal cry of exaggera¬ 
tion against Uncle Tom, and on precisely the 
same principle of self-defence that.they have 
united in glorifying and canonizing Daniel 
Webster. But of all the assailants of Uncle 
Tom, no one has entered the arena in such an 
absurd plight as our Doctor of Divinity, shaking 
a writ at him, and asking for $20,000 to mend 
a reputation sadly battered before Tom was 

In Mrs. Stowe’s celebrated work occurs the 
following passage; 

“Tom had watohed the whole transaction 
from first to last, and had a perfect understand¬ 
ing of its results. To him it looked like some¬ 
thing unutterably horrible and cruel, because, 
poor ignorant black soul! he had not learned, 
to generalize, and to take enlarged views. If 
he had only been instructed by certain minis¬ 
ters of Christianity, he might have thought 
better of it, and seen in it an every-day inci¬ 
dent of a lawful trade, which is the vital sup¬ 
port of an institution which an American 
divine tells us has ‘ no evils but such as are in¬ 
separable from any other relations in social 
and domestic life.’ ” 

A note at the bottom of the page gives “ Dr. 
Joel Parker, of Philadelphia,” as the American 
divine referred to. 

Dr. Parker had in feet never used the pre¬ 
cise language imputed to him, and of course 
the authoress could not verify her quotation. 
Here, then, it' seemed that Uncle Tom had one 
vulnerable heel, through which it was hoped 
he might receive a fatal wound. He had ut¬ 
tered a falsehood, and must be made, if possible, 
to confess it. If he admitted he had lied about 
Dr. Parker, it would readily be inferred that 
he. had also lied about the slaveholders. If a 
confession could not be extorted, a jury might 
iiihlet him in damages, and as a convicted li¬ 
beller he would no longer exert an influence 
against the patriarchal insti^ition and its rev- 
grend defenders. 

The Doctor accordingly commenced a cor¬ 
respondence with Mrs. Stowe, on the subject of 
the great wrong she had done him ; and it is 
really edifying to find a-North'ern clergyman so 
exceedingly sensitive to an impeachment of his 
Anti-Slavery integrity. 

“It is to me,” be writes, “a matter of pro¬ 
found regret, that before you made this assault 
upon my Christian and ministerial character, 
you had not conferred with me, or sought in¬ 
formation from some reliable source, so that I 
might have been spared an aspersion so wide¬ 
spread and'so injurious to my professional 
reputation and usefulness.” And he demands 
a full and publio retraction of the calumny.— 
Letter of May 8, N. Y. Observer, 7 th Oct. 

Again, on the 19 th of May,'he tells her— 

“ You have made this assault upon a minister 
of the Gospel, upon one whose professional 
reputation, like the reputation of your sex for 
chastity, is blasted by mere suspicion. I do 
say, with indignant remonstrance against the 
injustice of this libel, that your language is un¬ 
true and slanderous, and I again demand a full 
and public retraction. If such retraction is 
not made in a prompt and satisfactory man-, 
ner, 1 shall feel obliged to take the best means 
1 can to throw off from myself the odium you 
have sought to heap upon me.” 

We have put a few words in italics, to call 
the reader’s attention to the fapt that the Doc¬ 
tor imputes to Mrs. Stowe, personally, the au¬ 
thorship of the alleged libel. She made the 
assault, and it is her language that is untrue 
and slanderous. 

The threat in the second letter is more clear¬ 
ly expressed in the third, of the 25th May : 

“ Though you cspi never repair the wrong 
you have done me, you can make such amends 
as will, if made now, satisfy me. Should you 
find yourself in difficulty hereafter, therefore, 
be pleased to remember that it is not of my 
seeking. J greatly prefer that yon shonld not 
compel me to appear before the public in a 
conflict with you, respecting a matter which 
you can so easily bring to an amicable ad- 
j ustment.” 

The nature of the contemplated “conflict” 
is thus revealed by the Doctor’s friend and con¬ 
fidant, the'editor of the New York Observer: 

“ Dr. Parker employed the most eminent 
legal counsel, and, with good advice, resolved 
to pommenpe an action for libel against Mrs. 
Stowe, laying damages at $20,000! ”—N. Y 
Observer, 23 cl Sept. 

All this time our divine was well aware that 
of what he was pleased to call her slanderous 
language, not one single word had proceeded 
from her pen. He well knew that the quota¬ 
tion she had used had been long floating about 
in various publications, and that he himself 
had led. her into the error of believing it genu¬ 
ine, by his own folly in not condescending to 
deny it. Says Mrs. Stowe, in a letter to him, 
of the 21st May, (New York Observer, Oct. 7:) 

“ it is considerable more than a year ago 
that I saw the sentence in question quoted in 
one of the leading papers of tire day, with your 
name. I said immediately that I did not be¬ 
lieve you had said it, and that i knew you 
would contradict it. 1 searched the papers, 
week after week, with the eye of a friend, for. 
that denial. 1 only found the thing re-affirmed 
in paper after paper, both religious and secu¬ 
lar. It was embraced in asohedule of the say¬ 
ings find sentiments of American ministers in 
regard to Slavery, which was read at a public 
meeting in the World’s Fair, and which formed 
a basis of some considerable discussion and 
action on the propriety of admitting American 
preachers, without examination, into English 
pulpits. These papers in which all this was 
recorded were the leading religious prints— 
prints which I could not suppose you were not 
familiar with; and I could not suppose that 
you would allow any sentinaejit tp go tfle 
rounds pf them, pri nt e4 in capitals, with yoiir 
name in foil, qnfess if we?e a statement to 
which ypu were fuily committed, anil which 
you were determined to abide fly and sustain. 

It you thought the imputation of this sentiment 
a ‘stain ’ on your character, an injury to ypur 
Christian #n| ministerial reputation. Why flaye 
you never before contradicted it 1 Ypur note 
was the first shadow of any reason I have ever 
had lor thinking this opinion was not yours.” 

The quotation was also published in the New 
York Independent, a widely-circulated religious 
paper, edited by three clergymen. It was 
moreover inserted in tflp report of the Ameri-; 
pan and Foreign Anti-Slav,ei-y Sopiety, arid thp 
r.eport sent to him; and he acknowledge;! to a 
Jirothpr minister that he had read it there, but ' 
,(jid not think it necessary to contradict it. (See 
Independent of 12th October.) It would really 
seeni as if nobody could make a calumnious as- 
JSMtft Upon (.he Christian and nftnzstenal charac¬ 
ter of our reverend Gpefo|—a reputation which 
he avers “ t'y blasted by rpere suspicion ”—with 
the exeeption of the authoress of “ Unele Tom’s 

Mrs. Stowe, justly astonished to find herself 
held responsible for a sentence which had been 
Spread fin the wings of the wind by the press, 
both in England and 4m er m!b endeavored tp 
discover its origin, 'fl’he jjoetor had resideq in 
Philadelphia, fetters were addressed to friend® 
ip that pity, who returned for answer that the 
quotation Was genuine. It was recollected that 
t‘he divine had there been engaged in a news¬ 
paper controversy about slavery! six years be¬ 
fore. Old files were searched, and ft copy Of 
the Philadelphia Christian Observer was foimfl, 
.containing a lettpr from the reverend geptle- 
njan, jn which was this passage: 

“ What, then, are the evii.s that are 


vei e criticism in a subsequent number of the 
paper, the Doctor’s opponent replying, after 
quo ting the sentence in small capitals: 

“ Slaveholders, under teaching like this, may 
well resist all exhortations and appealilo adopt 
a course of measures to subvert a system which 
is brooding like a mighty incubus over them. 
If 1 were a slaveholder, and believed this repre¬ 
sentation, I should make myself quite content¬ 
ed, and let slavery work out its own redemp- 

Dr. Parker, in return, defended the senti¬ 
ment. All this drew the attention of the pub¬ 
lic to the strange and loathsome assertion, and 
some writer, (who it is not now known,) proba¬ 
bly trusting to his memory, quoted the passage 
as follows: Slavery has “ no evils but such 


The passage thus undesignedly altered was 
repeated and repeated on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. In the mean time, our Doctor, perfectly 
indifferent to the “libel” on his ministerial 
character, took no steps to arrest its progress, 
till an opportunity occurred of branding Unele 
Tom as a calumniator. Had his sole object 
been to vindicate himself, his purpose would 
have been fully answered'by addressing a civil 
note to Mrs. Stowe, stating the precise lan¬ 
guage he had used, pointing out its variance 
from the quotation she had used, and request¬ 
ing her in her next edition to acknowledge the 
mistake, and to substitute the one for the other. 
An immediate and willing compliance with his 
wishes would have followed. 

The attempt of the Pro-Slavery party to 
make a fuss about this pretended libel, has led 
to the publication, in a pamphlet form, of the 
old discussion in the Philadelphia paper; and 
a beautiful commentary does it form, on the 
divine’s tender regard for his Anti-Slavery 
character and his ministerial usefulness, and 
his claim on Mrs. Stowe for $20,000 damages 
for innocently mistaking tweedle-dum for 
tweedle-dee. Throughout his letters he vigor¬ 
ously contends for the perfect consistency of 
slaveholding with the obligations of Christiani¬ 
ty. Take, for example, the following: 

“ 1 assert that there are many hundreds of 
slaveholders, I mean voluntary slaveholders— 
men who have inherited plantations stocked 
with slaves—who have no plan for emancipa¬ 
ting them, but who expect to transmit them to 
their heirs; and yet they are excellent Christian 
men, and are not guilty of one of the sins speci¬ 
fied. They do not brutalize their servants; 
they do not enshroud one in ignorance; they 
do not exercise ap unlawful control over the 
children of their slaves, or refuse to permit 
them to obey their own parents. They do not 
hesitate to obey the Apostle’s injunction, to ren¬ 
der to them what is jnst and equal.” 

This Doctor of Divinity, so sensitive himself 
to slander, does not hesitate thus to launch his 
shaft against a multitude of good men, in 
America and Europe—including in the latter 
almost the whole body of Christian ministers, 
of every name. “ The closing allusion in the 
correspondent’s last communication to Satan 
as a slaveholder, if it were of any consequence, 
might be retorted. Satan has no involuntary 
servants. He is an Abolitionist, and ‘an 


In 1834, the Rev. Amos A. Phelps, pastor of 
the Pine-street church, Boston, published a vol¬ 
ume entitled, “ Lectures on Slavery, and its 
Remedy.” Previous to its pufllicatfon, he pre¬ 
pared and distributed ip the form of circulars, 
for tfle purpose of procuring signatures, a paper 
which he called “Declaration of Sentiment.” 
In this way he procured the signatures of one 
hundred and twenty-four clergymen, and the 
declaration, with the names attached to it, is 
prefixed to his volume. One of these circulars 
was sent to New York, and was there signed 
by the Rev. Joel Parker with his own hand, and 
the declaration now appears in Mr. Phelps’s 
book with the Doctor’s signature, as may be 
seen by examining the book itself, at the Anti- 
Slavery office, No. 48 Beekman street, N. York. 
We copy from tfle book: 

“ Declaration of Sentiment. 

“ The undersigned, after mature deliberation, 
feel themselves constrained, by a sense of duty 
to God and man, to make the following ex¬ 
pression of opinion: We believe—- 

“ 1 • That Slavery in our land is a great and 


This passage was at jffie time subjected tc 


“3. That every man, whether he live at the 
North, South, East, or West, is personally re¬ 
sponsible, and has personal duties to discharge 
in respect to it. 

“ 4- That eyery vfhq adopts opinions or 
pursues practice's which, adopted and pursued 
by all others, would go. to perpetuate this sin, 
does thereby become personally guilty in re- 

“ 5. We believe that Slavery, like other sins, 
ought to be remedied as soon as the nature of 
the ease admits; and further, that the nature 
of the ease admits the possibility, and therefore 
imposes the obligation, of Immediate Emanci¬ 
pation. 

“ fi. That such emancipation is both the duty 
and the interest of the master. 

“7- That although the people of the non- 
slayeholding States have pot the right of physi¬ 
cal or legal interposition ip the case, they have 
the right, and that it is their solemn duty, to 
do what they can by ‘light and love,’ to en¬ 
lighten the public mind, arouse the publio con¬ 
science, and change and elevate the tone of 
publio sentiment on the subject, in every sec¬ 
tion of the land. 

“And ,finally, we believe that the grand ob¬ 
stacle to the abolition of this sin lies in the will 
of the slaveholder ; that this will being changed, 
there would of necessity be q chqfige in the 
various laws and other ' obstacles wfiioh have 
groxyn out of It; and that this vyiR fe fo be 
changed by tfle power of public sentiment 
among non-slaveholders, apd fly Pteftps of kfod, 
cqndid, apd thorough dijscpssicm with slavehold¬ 
ers themselves. 

“ In respect to the scheme of Colonisation, 
which at the North professes to he a scheme of 
gradual and ultimate, though 1 incidental’ 
emancipation, we feel constrained to say— 

“ 1. That, whatever its merits are, it can 
never be an adequate remedy for Slavery; 
and, 

“2. That whatever of good it may have 
done, the time has now come when the friends 
of God and man ought to take a higher sfopd, 
and adopt and act on principles tfhiofl lay the 
| axe directly at the root of the tree.” 

It is an old saw, that “a renegade is worse 
than a Turk;” and all experience testifies that 
apostates are the most bitter opponents of the 
faith they have discarded- 

It is very painful to the Christian to witness 
fhp impu|se given to infidelity by our Rro-SIa- 
very clergy—ap impulse not tq be cheeked by 
attempting to ceiflce’a! and'cover up their delin¬ 
quencies, flut by exposing the utter inconsist¬ 
ency of their conduct with the just apd merci¬ 
ful precepts of that blessied Gospe} of which 
they are ininfeters. 1 &■ R, 

Speech of Senator Soule. —The expecta¬ 
tion that this distinguished orator would ad¬ 
dress the Senate on the interesting question of 
the’ Cuban annexation, crowded the Senate 
chamber on yesterday with a throng of visit¬ 
ers anxious to hear one bo famed for his elo- 
gpenee; and, probably, of the immense crowd 
Which listened to the three hours’ speech of 
Afle honorable Senator, riqfc one person went 
away without a more exalted conception pf the 
genius of the orator than that which even his 
eminent repyitation before would warrant. 
The speech delivered fly Mr. Route ip flie 'Sen-, 
afp on vesforday wqs peprfeps the greatest of 
his oratorical 'efforts. Profound research, a 
comprehensive and thorough mastery of his 
subject, originality of dietion—all the quali¬ 
ties of the statesman and the graces of the 
orator characterized this eloquent speech. 
That passage in which the orator vindicated 
the memory of the unfortunate followers of 
Crittenden from the reproach of fleing im¬ 
pelled. by a thirst of plunder,'fyas' a noble in¬ 
stance of touching "pathos. 

Washington Union, Jan. 26. 

CONVENTION, 

A Convention, called fly many of the people, 
from almost all sections of the State, north, 
east, south, and west, will be held at Wash , 
ington, Washington county, on \Vashington’g 
birthday, the 22d of February, commencing 
at 6 o’clock P. M. The people have called 
this Convention, and the people will be present, i 
From this day, Iowa will' date a revolution ip ! 
the affairs of self-government. The people have, 
willed it, and so it will be .—Iowa true Dcnf. 


says— 

“ 1 have been asked, by an intelligent man. 
where Congress gets the power to destroy Sla¬ 
ver/ in the District, seeing it has no power to 

The slave code of the present District of Co¬ 
lumbia, under whioh-Slavery exists here, is the 
old Slave oode of Maryland. When Maryland 
ceded the territory to the United States, Con¬ 
gress by express enactment adapted this code, 
and the sole foundation of Slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict is this enactment. But, if Congress can 
enact a law, it can repeal it. The Independent 
Democracy demand the repeal of this enact¬ 
ment, first, because it is unconstitutional, the 
Constitution vesting in Congress no power to 
create or authorize Slavery; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause it is in violation of natural justice and 
the fundamental principles of civil liberty? 

Rhode Island Senator. —The Whig mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature of Rhode Island have, 
in caucus, nominated Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, 
the present Lieutenant Governor of the State, 
as a candidate for the United States Senate. 

Maine _ United States Senator. —The 
Demooratio members of the Senate of Maine 
have nominated Nathan Clifford as a candi¬ 
date for Senator, and the Democratic members 
of the House have nominated John W. Dana. 
The Whigs of both branches have united upon 


We have obtained from Washington the sub¬ 
joined statement ot the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the seizure and recovery of the negro man 
Solomon Northrop, whose ease had excited so 
high a degree of interest. The material facts 
in the history of the transaction have already 
been given, but this narrative will be found a 
more complete and authentic record than has 
yet appeared: 

Solomon Northrop, the subject of the follow¬ 
ing narrative, is a free colored oitizen of the 
United States; was born in Essex county, New 
York, about the year 1808 ; became early a 
resident of Washington county, and married 
there in 1829. His father and mother resided 
in the county of Washington about fifty years, 
till their deoease, and were both free. With 
his wife and children he resided at Saratoga 
Springs in the winter of 1841, and while- there 
was employed by two gentlemen to drive a 
team South, at the rate of a dollar a day. In 
fulfilment of his employment, he proceeded to 
New York, and having taken out free papers, 
to show that he was a citizen, he went on to 
Washington city, where ho arrived the second 
day of April, the same year, and put up at 
Gadsby’s hotel. Soon after he arrived,' he felt 
unwell, and went to bed- 

Vyhile suffering with severe pain, some per¬ 
sons came in, and, seeing tfle condition he was 
iq, proposed to give him some medicine, and 
did so. That is the last thing of which he had 
any recollection until he found himself chained 
to the floor of Williams’ slave pen, in this oity, 
and handcuffed. In the oourse of a few hours, 
James H- Buroh, a slave dealer, oame in, and 
the colored man asked him to take the irons 
off from him, and wanted to know why they 
were put on. Buroh told him it was none of 
his business. The colored man said he was 
free, and told where he Was born. Burch call¬ 
ed in a man by the name of Ebenezer Rodbury, 
and they two stripped the man, and laid him 
across a bench, Rodbury holding him down by 
wrists. Burch whipped him with a paddle un¬ 
til he broke that, and then witfi' a'eqt-’o-nine 
tails, giyiqg him a hundred |ashes, and he swore 
he would kill him if he ever stated tp any one 
that he was a. free mft«- From that time for¬ 
ward the man says he did not communicate the 
fact from fear, either that he was a free mao, 
or what his name was, until the last summer. 
He was kept in the slaye pen about ten days, 
when he, With others, was taken out of the pen 
in the night by Burch, handcuffed and shackled, 
and taken down the river by a steamboat, and 
then to Richmond, where he, with forty-eight 
others, waB put on board the brig Orleans. 
There Burch left them. The brig sailed for 
New Orleans, and on arriving there, before she 
was fastened to the wharf, Tfiaophilus Free,: 
man, another slavp dealer, belonging in the 
city of New Orleans, and who in 1838 had 
heen a partner with Burch in the slave trade, 
came to the wharf and received the slaves as 
they were landed, under his direction. T'his 
man was immediately taken by Freeman and 
shut up in his pen in that eity. He was taken 
sick with the small pox immediately after get¬ 
ting there, and was'sent to a hospital, where 
he lay two or three weeks. When he had suf¬ 
ficiently recovered to leave the hospital, Free¬ 
man declined to sell him to any person in that 
vicinity, and solfl him to a hfr- Ford, who re¬ 
sided m Rapides parish, in Louisiana, where 
he was taken and lived a little more than a 
year, and worked as a carpenter, working with 
Ford at that business. 

Ford heearae involved, and had to sell him. 
A Mr. Tibaot became the purchaser. He, in 
a short time, sold him to Edwin Eppes, in Bay¬ 
ou Boeuf, about one hundred and thirty miles 
from the mouth of Red river, where Eppes has 
retained him on a cotton plantation since the 
year 1843. “ 

His place of residence remained unknown 
until the month of September last, yvhen the 
following letter was received by his friends: 

Bayou Bceuf, August, 1832. 

Gentlemen: It having beep a long time 
since f hftve seen or heard from you, and not 
knowing that you ate living, it is with uncer¬ 
tainty that I write to you; but the necessity of 
the case must be my excuse. Haying been born 
free jnst across the river from ytfu, l am oertain 
you must know me; and I am here now a slave. 
I wish you to obtain free papers for me, and for¬ 
ward them to me at Marksville, Louisiana, 
parish of Avoyelles, and oblige yours, 

Solomon Northrop. 

Mr. Wm. Peny, or Mr. Lewis Parker. 


thority as vfqs necessary for him to proceed to 
Louisiana, as an agent to procure the libera- 
ion of Solomon. Proof of his freedom was 
furnished to Governor Hunt by affidavits of 
several gentlemen, General Clarke among 
others. He left Sandy Hill, in New Ytffk, op 
the 14th of December lqst, aufl oapie to, the city 
of Washington, anfl stated' tfle foots of the ease 
to H°n. Pierre Soule, of Louisiana; H°o. Mr. 
Conrafl, Secretary of War, from New Orleans ; 
and Judge kelson, of the Supreme Court of tfle 
fJnited States, and ofher gentlemen- They fur-, 
nished Mr. N. with strong fetters to gentlemen 
reridfog in Louisiana, urging their assistance 
in accomplishing tfle object of restoring the 
map to freedom. 

From WashingtonjMr. N. went to the mouth 
of the Red river, find thence up that river to 
Marksville, where he employed John P. Wad- 
dill, an eminent lawyer, and consulted with him 
as to the best means of finding the man. Ffe 
soon ascertained there wqs no guch m au at 
MarksyiUe, no| in that vicinity. Rayou Boeufi 
fh’e plape where tfle letter was dated, was twen- 
ty : three miles distant at its nearest point, and 
is seventy pules in length. At feat he was 
foupd, and legal proceedings commenced- A 
prooess was pfecad ip the hands of a sheriff; <R- 
fecting flint tq proceed fo Rayou Reouf and 
taflo the colored roan into his possession, and 
wait the order of the cqfirt in regard to his 
right to freedom. The next day, the owner, 
with his counsel, came to Marksville and call¬ 
ed upon Mr. N., who exhibited to them the 
commission which he had received from the 
Governor of New York, anff the evidence in his 
possession relatipg to tfle foan being a free cit¬ 
izen, of New York- 

Eppes’s counsel, after examining it, stated tp 
his client, that tfle evidence was ample and 
satisfactory; that it was perfectly.useless to 
litigate the question further, apd advised fern 
fly qli ipeans 1 tp deliver the colored man up, in 
order that he might he carried back to the 
S,tate of New York, in pursuance pf tfle Cfew 
ernor’s requisition. An article' was drpwp np 
between tfle claimant and Mr. Nortflrup, the 
counsel for thp colored man, and recorded in 
accordance with the laws of the place, showip.ij 
tflat the colored man was free. Having settled 
everything satisfactorily, the agept’and the res- 1 
sued man started for ISfew Qrieans on the 4th ; 
of January, and on arriving there, traced the 
titles of the eolp.red p> an from Tibaut tq Eppes, 
from flord to Tibaut, and from Freeman to 


Ford—all the titles being recorded in the prop¬ 
er books kept for that purpose. 

Having traced the titles back as far as possi¬ 
ble in New Orleans, the party then proceeded 
to the city of Washington, where Burch lived; 
and on making inquiry, found who was the 
keeper of tho slave pen in that eity in 1841; 
and also ascertained from the keeper, upon the 
colored man (Solomon N.) being pointed out to 
him, that he was placed in that pen in the 
spring of 1841, and then kept for a short pe¬ 
riod by Buroh. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this infor¬ 
mation, oomplaint was made before the police 
of Washington against Buroh, for kidnapping 
and selling into slavery this free colored man. 
The warrant for his arrest was issued on the 


and held to hail in the sum of $3,000—Shekels, 
a slave-trader of seventeen years’ standing, go¬ 
ing his bail. 

On the 18th insti, at 10 o’clock, both parties 
appeared before the magistrate. Senator Chase 
from Ohio, Gen. Clarke, and Henry B. North- 
rup, being counsel for the plaintiff, and J. H. 
Bradley for the defendant. Gen. Clark and 
E. H. Northrup, who were sworn as witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution, established the 
foregoing facts. On the part of the defend¬ 
ant, Benjamin Shekels and B. A. Thorn were 
sworn, The prosecution offered the colored 
man who had fleen kidnapped, as a witness on 
the part of the prosecution, but it was objected 
to, and the Court decided that it was inadmis¬ 
sible. The evidence of this colored man was 
absolutely necessary to.prove some faots on the 
part of the prosecution, as he alone was cogni¬ 
zant of them. 

Mr Shekels, who had been, as before stated, 
a slave-trader in the city of Washington seven¬ 
teen years, testified that some ten or twelve 
years ago he was keeping public house in this 
city; that Burch boarded at the house, and 
carried on the business of buying and selling 
slaves; that in that year, two white men came 
into his bar-room and stated that they had a 
slave for sale. Mr. Burch immediately entered 
into a negotiation for fo's purchase. The white 
men stated that they were from Georgia; had 
brought the negro with them from that State, 
and wished to sell him to be oarried back to 
that State; that the negro expressed a willing¬ 
ness to be sold, in order to return to Georgia; 
Shekels, however, was unable to state the 
names of either of the white men, or the name 
of the colored man ; was unacquainted with 
either of them previous to that time, and had 
never seen either since that transaction; that 
he saw them execute abillof sale to Burch, saw 
Buroh pay him $625 and take the bill of’sale, 
and that he read that bill, but could not tell 
who was the vendor nor who was the person 
sold, as appeared by the bill of safe. 

Burch himself was offered as a witness in his 
own behalf, to prove the loss of the bill of safe. 
His evidence was objected to by the prosecu¬ 
tion, but was allowed by the Court. He testi¬ 
fied that fle had the flill of sale apd had lost it, 
and Rid pot know what had become of it. The 
pouqsel for the prosecution requested the Court 
to send a police officer to bring the books of 
Rurch containing Ris hills of safes of negroes 
for the year 1841 and previous years. They 
were fortunately procured, but no bill of sale 
was found of this colored man by any name. 
Upon this positive evidenoe that the man had 
been in the possession of Buroh, and that he 
had been in slavery for a period of more than 
eleven years, the Court decided that the testi¬ 
mony of the slave-trader established the fact 
that Burch came honestly by him, and conse¬ 
quently discharged the defendant. The coun¬ 
sel for the defendant had drawn up, before the 
defendant was discharged, an affidavit' signed 
by Burch, and had a warrant out againBt the 
colored man, for a conspiracy with the two 
white men before referred to, to defraud Rurch 
out of $625. The warrant was serveff, and the 
colored man arrested and brought before officer 
Goddard. B.ureh anff his witnesses appeared 
|n qourt, and H- R. Northrup appeared aacoun, 
ae| for the colored man, stating that he was 
ready to proceed as counsel on the part of the 
defendant, and asking no delay whatever. 
Rurch, after consulting privately for a short 
time with Shekels, stated to the Magistrate 
that I10 wished him to dismiss the complaint, 
as he would not proceed further with it. De¬ 
fendant’s counsel stated to the Magistrate that, 
if. the oomplaint was withdrawn, it must he 
withdrawn without the request or consent of 
the defendant. Burch then asked the Magis¬ 
trate to fet him have tfle complaint and the 
warrant, and he took them. The counsel for 
the defendant objected to his receiving them, 
and insisted that they should remain as a part 
of the records of the Court, and that the Court 
should endorse the proceedings which had, been 
had under the process. Burch delivered them 
up, and the Court r®<feiea a judgment of dis- 
continuftsea by the request of the prosecutor, 


LATEK FROM EffRQfoS. 

Francis Afedai has died in prison at Flor¬ 
ence. |t i* surmised that he has heen poisoned. 
His wife is still in prison. 

Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, made a pub- 
lie abjuration of the Protestant religion at , 
Rome, on .the 26th of December. , 

The London Gazette makes an official an¬ 
nouncement of the blockade of the whole coast 
of the Adriatic, from Duleigno to the extreme, 
Turkish frontier. 

The Austrian Government has declared 
Kossuth and flia friends traitors. 

M r - Rivee, our Minister to France, had pre¬ 
sented his credentials to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Cherbourg has been selected qs tfle port of 
departure apd arrival of a line of steamers be¬ 
tween France and America. 

The French Government has contracted for 
fifty-three ferge steamers, 

It is reported that there is a territorial mis¬ 
understanding between France and Austria. 
The French funds are very unsettled. 

The London Daily News announces that 
Kossuth is coming soon to Amerioa to stir up 
the Democrats. 

The first imperial ball of Napoleon was a 
grand affair. Two thousand persons were 
present. 


side, with provisions strapped upon them, the 
unfortunates having perished from cold and 
exposure. 

From the Sandwich Islands .—Dates from the 
Sandwich Islands are to December 4. The 
French were rapidly extending their power 
over the Society Islands. The French Govern¬ 
or, at last accounts, was about to despatch a 
naval expedition to the Navigator’s Islands, to 
punish the natives for insult to the French mis¬ 
sionaries. 

From tho Metropolitan.—[By request ] 

IMPROMPTU, 

On spending an Evening with the Little Aztecs. 
Bright little being3 of another race! 


In such fair mould your tiny limbs: are oast, 

That one might deem you angels strayed to eartt 
They say of the great Aztees ye're the last! 

Ah mo! that mystery hangs around your birth I 
In vain we strive your lineage to traco, 

Lone little beings of an unknown raoe! 

Sweet little laughing girl, with form so light, 
Gracefully soated on thy tiny stood, 

With jetty ringlets, and dark eye so bright. 

Like souie sweet fairy queen of whom wo read.' 
Now thou art nestling on each fair one's breast, 
Lisping thy few learned words in childish glee, 
Was’t thus thy mother pillowed thee to rost, 

And was she too a little one like theo? 

When reason fully dawns, and thou spoak’st well. 
What wondrous tales, Bwoot prattler, thou Wilt toll 
Doar little boy, or man, whioho’er thou art, 

Why wears thy tiny face that shade of gloom ? 
Art grieved from childhood's cherished scones to part 
Dost sigh for Iximaya's groves of bloom ? 

'Anon that shade of gloom has passed away, 

And thou art seated by thy tiny friend ; 

Oh, had wo words, your beaming looks now say. 
How would our thoughts in sweet communion blend 
But wherefore gaze so long at each strange fboo ? 
Dost sook somo oarly friend of thino own race? 

Doar little beings! how my heart clings to thoo! 

So full of life’s sweet pootry yo scorn! 

I gaze—and marvel If I truly see, 

Or do I roam in some bright fairy dream 1 
Ah, no! ye are no elf, or fairy sprite, 

But human boings with immortal souls; 

For you Religion sheds her hallowed light. 


Go forth in gladness! o’er this fair ea: 

Cull gems ef solanoe from each troai 
Then, riohly laden, haste yo to your 1 


..No more falsa worship must their hoarts enslave ; 
Teach them to love their blissful homo above, 

And Him who came on earth their souls to save; 
And with great nations bid them take their place— 
Ye are a strange, unknown, but honored race. 

-Uncle Tom’s Cabin —PriceST l 2 Cents —Acheap 
edition of this work has been published, at the re¬ 
duced price of thirtywjoven and a half cents per oopy. 


"CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS." 

Although tho election is over, the Indopendont 
Demooratio Association of the District of Columbia 
foel indisposed to disband their organization. The 
succoss of tho Compromise Demooratio candidates at 
tho late election does not satisfy us that tho Compro¬ 
mise measures ato a final settlement of the question 
of Slavery, and that agitation should cease. The 
following admirable Speeches oan be suppliod at the 
prices namod, and orders for thorn are respectfully 
solicited: 

Hon, Horace Mann’s Speech on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages. Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Charles Sumner’s Speech on tho Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in tho Senate of the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postago, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. s, Townshenu’s Speech on tho Present, 
Position of tho Demooratio Party. Delivered in tho 
House of Representatives; Juno 23, 1852. 'Eight 
pages. Price 75 cents per hundred, including post¬ 
age. Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary. 

Box 196, Washington City, V. C. 

November 8, 1852, 

03?~ The above Speeches are sold by WUliam Har- 


NOW IS TIIE TIM FUR ULUBS. 

)< DWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET, the most pep- 
illustrated Young People’s iVIagazins in the country, 
is a new volume in January, 1853. The initial %wn- 


oopies, $3; seven copies, $5; and in 


MR. PARKRRN ten sermons. 

'JVIiN SSftMONS of Religion. By Theodore Paiker, 
i . Of Piety, and the relation thereof to Manly Life. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 
Feb. 3—1m 111 Washington street, Boston. 

05 T For sale In New York V. S, FRANCIS & OO. 


Thp intelligence from Oregon contained in Uncle Tom’ 
the late California papers, comes down to the TT/fohave yielded 
22d of December. We extract several para- to tipra wd'to.’thiTpn 
graphs: w edition of Mrs Sti 

Division of Oregon. —The Convention recent- wmk of eup'erTrogLu' 
ly held in Northern Oregon adopted a memorial, » book, 
which hqs Reeq forwarded to Congress, pray- ONE MILL! 
iqg tflqt all that portion of Oregon Territory hw hv«n printed, in 
lying nortfl of the Columbia river and west of the r 'worici>s 1 h™mry l 
the great northern branch thereof, should be sale, there «ro huud 
organized ipto a separate Territory, under the u h bm a manv t o , r'’wh !l t 
name and title of the “Territory of Columbia,” from inability to pn 
This prayer is justified by numerous reasons have issued this eiim 
set forth in the memorial, The present Terri- O'p' FOR 

tory of Oregon contains an area of 371,000 And millions win no- 
square miles, being entirely too ferge to be em- twenty prineipies, : 
braced within the limits of one State. Its sea w"u rise up mid E 
coast is 650 miles in extent. The proposed Haavea for inspiring 
Territory of Columbia contains an area of 11 

about 32,000 square miles. It presents natural To Booksellers, Pb 
resources capable of supporting a, population purehasn tbs aoove 
as large qs tffat qf aqy Sta ( te in the Ufiion, of prinua, i°°a 

tfle Sftme size. ' double colnmne, thi 

the Emigration to Oregon.-* The people of ' * *** °®* ‘J 

Oregon will soon b.e applying to Congress for The edition for the 
admission into the Union as a full-blown State, j a «uSy, 1 S!a.ty r 
ft ig estimated they have received an accession the edition’me vo 

to their population of 20,00(1 by the emigration ®, l p J jn 
across the Plains this year. Most of the im- Billings, eng"aved"t 
migrants have settled in the southern portion cloth, s-isa 
of tiie Territory; but the country north of the Ij^a Twfey’*n 
Columbia and round about Puget’s Sound is "John p. jk\ 
highly spoken of, and is beginning tq attract JEWETT, Pf 

considerable attention, ' P s Mrs stoW81( 

- ^ - offer tl» the public, 

Tvvo Wpiyp Later from California.— AKeytoUDoleT 
New Orleans, Jan. 28.—The steamer Star of agtinsthevenkae 

the West flas arrived from San Juan, bringing intincie Tom! 1 ' 

■fOO passengers, and California dates to the 1st P a t’ e ?- double eol 
pf January. “ 

Continuous rains and snows had prevailed Use. 9—-Wf 

for tfle past fortnight throughout California, jtsoTKR 

The streams had risen to torrents, bridges had v-jy T . L N labels s 
been swept away, rancheros parried off, and XJ oipal of the amir 
vast quantities pf stock drowned. Many lives volume, Mme, about 4 
had been lost at Sacramento, Stockton, and factions, passional; 
Marysville. It was very difficult to reaoh the false conditions and t 
mountain districts with supplies, and conse-. atvtoaV'and 1 ’n 

quently the accounts of want and distress were iy, ft ad with fullness i 
numerous. The mountain trails from Sonora processes of gen, 
to Lie Oregon fine were Mocked up with snow, pH"’at«' 1 bo!k'’ot h at','dy 
and the inhabitants threatened with starva-. professionalanitat 

Flour commands enormous prices, Tho d —1 *^^ — 
mipva fe pome localities had abandoned their NOK 

claims, (ted come down to the cities in pursuit. A'ra2iM)«w V st“i l 
of food. Corpses had been foupd by the way- dm. is— yg ’ Joh 


JSAAC ROBEETSjDealer in Real Estate. Offlce, No. 2 
Wajnnt street, Philadelphia. ’ J '"''Veb'.'lt— ly™ 

AN EDITION FOR THE MILLION ! ’ 

Uncle Tom’s Cajbi » for 37% Cents' 

W E have yielded, to the repeated and urgent solicita¬ 
tions «t numerous Mends of humanity, and now oiler 
tq tena and to. the nnblic generally—to the living masses— 
s# edition of Mrs Stowe'a unrivalled work, at a price bo low 


ONE MILLION COPIES OF WHICH 


OJ^FOK THE MILLION.«£Q 


iieafciy printed, U\ a Urge oetavo pamphlet of 1G6 pagesj 
^anble columns, thbk paper covers, aul firmly stit.hed.. 


offer fcb the pnblie, > 

A Key to Unole Tom’s Cabin—being a complete 

refutation of some charges which have been made 
against her on ka&mnt of alleged overstatements of facts 
in Uncle Tom. will mahe a pamphlet of about 100 
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LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


Opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
Wheeling—Celebration of the Event — Inter¬ 
esting Description, %c. 

Bai.timork, January 2, 18S3. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The lOfch day of January, 1853, was a most 


important one, oommoroiafly, to Baltimore : a 
“proud day,” to quota the language of popular 
exultation which heralded its advent; and it 
may be said to have dated the oommenoement 
■>? a new era in the life of our Monumental 
city. On its bright and bracing morning, two 
long trains of oars, filled to their capacity with 
invited guests, ornamented with flags, and re¬ 
sonant with music, moved off, under the assur¬ 
ing oare of Conduotor Owens and Superintend¬ 
ent Cole, from the now depot of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in Camden street, amid the 
shouts of an eager crowd, of’ all ages, sexes, and 
conditions, on a “trial trip” to tlio Western 
terminus of their groat work at Wheeling. 
Having been one of the invited guests of tho 
Company, and aooompanied tho excursion par¬ 
ty on this occasion of celebrating the opening 
of the road to Wheeling, I propose to give your 
readers some aooount of the doings of the occa¬ 
sion, and 1 do so the more willingly because of 
the fact of so large a proportion of your largo 
circulation being among the people'interested 
in the opening of this new means of trans-mon- 
tane communication. 

Gut large party, which consisted of the in¬ 
defatigable President of the Railroad Compa¬ 
ny, Mr. Swann ; the faithful Treasurer, Mr. 
Atkinson; the Chief Engineer, Mr. Latrobe ; 
tho Directors of the Company, members of our 
Cfity Councils and of the Legislatures of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia, tho Governors of these States, 
representatives of the press, and many other 
persons, loft this oity at Dine o’elook on Mon¬ 
day the 10th, and arrived safely at Wheeling 
about two o’clock on tho morning of the 12i.li. 
Our progress was no indication wliateverof the 
degree of speed attainable by the route, since 
we had to await, from time to time, the.con¬ 
venience of the regular mail cars, while suffer¬ 
ing detentions, en route, incidental to a trial 
trip, with a heavy train of new cats and loco¬ 
motives passing over a new road, never yet sub¬ 
jected to so severe a test of its reliability. 
Among these detentions were several “ run-offs,” 
which oaused more or less damage to the en¬ 
gines, but which would have been nothing re¬ 
markable, perhaps, to long-tried roads, all other 
things being equally conditioned. Wo had, 
too, compensatory circumstances, in most abund¬ 
ant provisions for the inner man, provided On 
the oars, and thus rendering severe privations 
by no means menacing, to say nothing of open 
hotels awaiting us, at tho expense of the Rail¬ 
road Company, at Cumberland. And here T 
would take occasion to say, as I feel impelled 
to do, that the only thing which I had to re¬ 
gret, in this respect, was the too usual aoeom- 
paniment of intoxicating liquors, in Quantities 
whoso “ generous profusion” indicated that the 
Company were decidedly more indulgent than 
considerate. When will those in controlling 
positions learn to avoid the social wrong thi 
perpetrated at the mere dictation of custom 1 

At Wheeling we were received as the guests 
of the municipal authorities, at whose instance 
a large aud commodious new hotel, called the 
McClure House, was thrown open for our ex¬ 
clusive use. At tho court-house an appropriate 
address of welcome was made by tho Mayor of 
Wheeling, Mr. Nelson, and responded to by 
Mr. Swann, in equally good taste. Mr. S., in 
turn, was followed by Governor Johnson, of 
Virginia, with a terse and apropos speech, 
which was wofully contrasted by a verbose and 
flatulent attempt at eloquence by Gov. Lowe, 
of Maryland; and during the deli very of which, 


bis ‘‘patriotic” habit betrayed him into the 
lamentable faux pan of denouncing” the “ fanat¬ 
icism ■” ef the Anti-Slavery sentiment, in the 
midst of a people whoso local business custom 
comes from Ohioans, while they havo too little 
ownership of slave property to give any hope 
of sympathy with his Excellency, especially on 
an occasion designed to invite trade from a free 
region to a slave one!! 

The city authorities were;,profuse in further 
demonstrations of welcome and fraternisation. 
During the (Jay, oarriages were provided lor 
suoh as desired to inspect the varied manufac¬ 
turing establishments for which Wheeling ii 
distinguished, and the various other “sights,’ 
including the famous bridge over tho Ohio 
and, at night, a grand banquet awaited us at t 
large ball recently erected at the intersection 
of Main and Monroe streets. At it tbe usual 
number of toasts were drunk, aud numerous 
“ good, bad, and .indifferent ” speeches woi 
made. Borne of the latter were very appr. 
priate, giving, as they did, intensely interesting 
reminiscences of the early struggles of the Rail¬ 
road Company in commencing the first Amer¬ 
ican railroad a quarter of a century ago, and 
pushing it, against many disadvantages, to its 
temporary terminus at Cumberland, and final¬ 
ly to its ultimate terminus. In these speeches, 
justice was properly done to the first President 
and first Treasurer of the.Company. (Philip E. 
Thomas and George Brown,) and other pioneers 
in the gigantic undertaking now so happily ac¬ 
complished. 

Tlio entire distance now traversed by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is three hundred 
and seventy-nine miles. To those acquainted 
With the wild mountainousness of the greater 
part of the route, I need not say that this is the 
greatest project of railroad construction 


accomplished. It will, probably, long remain 
unsurpassed. Some of the barriers overcome 
must, indeed, have been most fearful to contem¬ 
plate, even with the encouraging assurances of j 
engineering science. 1 will briefly specify s 
of them. 

The feature of this road which strikes moBt 
fearfully, by reason of its uncommonness, is the 
trestle work by which some of the yawning 
gorges of the Alleghenies are passed. Ima¬ 
gine yourself gliding upon -wooden supports, 
suspended nearly two hundred feet above moth¬ 
er earth, without even the slightest guard rail 
to give a sense of soourity against accidents, 
arid shudder, as you may, at the bare thought 


of it! And, yet, thus you can pass safely, with 
the aid of Modern Art. It is hut justice to the 
Railroad Company to stato that the wooden 
eolumns now used to support these trestles are 
shortly to be superseded by iron ones, rendering 


assurance doubly sure. These will have stone 
piers to stand upon—-they being already ereofc- 
od, in fact, as supports of the temporary wood- 

Tunnels are quite frequent. Some of those 
already finished are half a mile long, But the 
longost is Pottibone tunnel, as yet unfinished, 
and will not be ready for use until the 1st of 
March, at the nearest. It will be a mile in 
extent, running through a mountain of three 
hundred feet ot altitude. This fearful obstacle 
is surmounted, temporarily, by a device, whieh 
was the wonder of our trip. It was my inten¬ 
tion to have attempted a description of our pas¬ 
sage over this great natural barrier, but I have 
concluded to substitute that of an engineer in¬ 
stead. 

“Imagine yourself approaching along range 
of mouutaius up a narrow gorge, with precip¬ 
itous sides, which terminates in a deep cove at 
the base of the principal asoenfc. At the bot¬ 
tom of this gorge runs the main railway, and 
in the deepest part of the cove is the mouth of 
the tunnel that penetrates the range, Leaving 
this, a lateral road ascends the right-hand slope 
of the gorge at the rate of 330 feet to the mile, 
up whieh grade the engine pushes two oars be¬ 
fore it at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and 
until tho track abuts 'upon the face of the 
range. The engine stops here, and the lateral 
road, instead of changing its course in tho usual 
way bjr a curve, backs upon itself as it were, 
and ascends tho hill side, the engine now draw¬ 
ing its train after it, the movement of a com¬ 
mon switch turning itinto toe ascending track, 
along w hich it pursues its way until it is brought 
up on the outer edge of a spur, from which a 
grand panoramic view is afforded of the savage 
scenery of the district. Here another reversal 
ot motion sots the train this time, cars foremost, i 
agoing upon a. fcraok which rounds the head of 
the eove, crossing tbe direction of the main 
track, and 300 feet above it, on tho summit of 
the mountain. The sweep of the road around 
the top of the cove is really like olimbing the 
inside of a vast crater obliquely till you reach 
the orest. A smaller series of oblique tracks 
now lowers the engine and its train down the 
western slope, the great Bteopness of wfaioli, 
however, requires four changes of direction.” 

As tho detachments of our long train ascend¬ 
ed this immense mountain, every two cars ao- 
eompamed by a locomotive, tbe scene was fear¬ 
fully grand. We were found alternately above 
and below each other—now beholding our com- 
vasmans du vovaae several hundred feet above 


, ow as many beneath ! The locomotives at 
night, as they belohed forth their flame and 
smoke, might readily have been eonverted by 
the imagination into fiery demons, seeking 
whom they might devour. The torches of the 
workmen, as they passed to and fro tho shafts 
of tho tunnols, added strangely to the romance 
of the scenery as viewed front the highest alti¬ 
tude of our progress. As the music of the Cel¬ 
ebrated Blues’ band, which accompanied us, 
reverberated among the mountain fastnesses, 
it served to remind of the windings of the Al¬ 
pine horn, as described by those who have been 
greeted by it where “Alps on Alps arise.” 
Mingled with the Bhouts of cheering friends, 
it awakened feelings of reckless daring, prob¬ 
ably not unlike those excited on the battle¬ 
field. An army sealing the Alps oould not 
have experienced more novelty of emotion, or 
presented a more fearfully grand tout ensemble 
to the unaccustomed eye. A scene so 'indescri¬ 
bably grand must be witnessed to be apprecia¬ 
ted ; and I can truly say that it is worth tho 
journey to behold it. 

The facilities of travel between Baltimore 
and the West are not to stop with those of this 
road, it seems. A line of six of the largest 
class steamers, of highly ornamental finish, as 
well as capacity and oomfort, are to run daily 
between Wheeling and Louisville, with the des¬ 
ignation of - Union Line.” One of these, nam¬ 
ed after the President of tho Railroad Compa¬ 
ny, now lies at the Wheeling wharf, nearly 
ready to convey passengers to and fro, on the 
arrival and departure of the cars. Thus a 
“through passage” from Baltimore to Cincin¬ 
nati will be provided for ten dollars, and to 
Louisville for eleven. 

The importance of these new facilities of in¬ 
tercommunication oannot be well over-estima¬ 
ted. Bringing. aR they will, tbe free labor pro¬ 
duce of the West in competition with the slave 
labor produce of the South, - while making 
neighbors of those heretofore far distant as to 
space, and diverse in sentiment, important 
changes for weal or woe must be the result. 
Let us await their sure development, confiding 
in those laws of progress which aro invariable 
in the honofloenoe of their operations. 

J. E. S. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. HALE. 
In Skna.th, January 18. 


Mr. Hale. Mr. President, as I introduood 
an ameudmont to this resolution, 1 intended at 
some fitting time, if it should be the pleasure of 
the Senate to hoar me, to address myself some¬ 
what at length to that amendment. 

Mr. Cass. Will tho honorable Senator allow 
mo to read a passage from Mr. Rush's Resi¬ 
dence at the Court of London,” to which I 
have alluded? 

Mr. Hack. I have but little to say, and I 
shall soon be through. 

Mr. Cass. 1 will wait till you have finished. 

Mr. Hai,e. I would have waited until that 
fitting' time had oome, if direot allusion had 
not been made to so humble an individual as 
myself) both by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, and tbe honorable Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Oa the 5th of Mareb, 1770, several citizens 
ot' Boston were shot down in State street by the 
British soldiery. Of oourse, it sent a thrill of 
horror and indignation throughout the entire 
oommunity. and the fact was announced to a 
certain patriotic, warm-blooded, and impulsive 
old gentleman—indignation stirred his heart 
and mantled his countenance, and the emphatic 
expression which ho uttered deserves to be re¬ 
membered. and to be painted in letters of light 
upon tbe walls of the Senate Chamber, that we 
may remember it ; because it seems to be a les¬ 
son that is so wed practiced upon here. Said 
the old man: “ These soldiers must be talked 
to.” That was what he said. That was tho 
whole of it. That was tho height to which he 
was worked up when American citizens were 
slaughtered by British troops in tho streets of 
Boston. He said those British soldiers must he 
talked to. Well, sir, they were talked to; hut 
it did not amount to anything. I think this is 
one of our easily-besetting sine—talking, ever¬ 
lastingly talking. Sir, talking would do some 
good, if, when the ocoasion indicated by tho 
talking arrives, wo would live up to our words. 
I have a word or two to say upon this. 

Both tho honorable Senator from Michigan 
and Hie honorable Senator from South Carolina 
alluded to a remark whieh I made the other 
day,' that we should back out. Sir, I trust I 
have as high an appreciation of American pa¬ 
triotism, of American bravery, and of Ameri¬ 
can ability to defend her rights against Great 
Britain, or against the world, as any man. It 
was not in reference to any such contingency 
that I spoke ; and whoever will read the debates 
which were entered into in the Senate upon tho 
ocoasion when I made the romark, will see that 
it was not. It was in refcrenee exactly to what 
the Senator from Smith Carolina denominated 
these “long advertisements.” And 1 believe it 
is'universally found to be tbe ease, that the 
man who deals most in them, deals the least 
in action. But, sir, I have not a doubt, and 
never had, that on any question that affects the 
interest and honor of the country, where 
American pride, and American feeling, and 
American patriotism are touched, this country 
might bid proud defiance to the world, and 
that without the prefatory admonition to the 
world of any resolutions about what we would 


once, all our foreign commerce. Now, while 
wearo looking with suoli anxious eyes at Cuba; 
while we are speculating upon the possible and 
remote contingencies of how that portion of our 
oommeroe which finds it* way to the Gulf of 
Mexico and tho mouth of the Mississippi river 
is to be affected- by the acquisition of the island 
of Cuba, I ask gentlemen that live on the 
Northern coast—1 *ask those gentlemen that 
aro liable to he waked, up any night by the 
sound of British cannon on British shores—if 
Worth while for us to turn our atten¬ 
tion to our Northern borders, and see how the 
naval and military resources of Canada, in case 
we have a collision with tho British Govern¬ 
ment, may affect the position, the safety, and 
the prosperity, of that vast community which 
borders these lakes and the water-s that lie be¬ 
tween us and Canada? Would it. not be as 
well to intimate to Great Britain that she shall 
not sell Canada? It may be said she has no 
idea of doing so. I do not know that, though. 
She has never boon offered $100,000,000 lor 
Canada ; and it will he time enough, I think, 
to sit down in- safety and security under the 
impression that she will for no consideration 
part with Canada, when she has refused 
$100,000,000 for it. At least, would it not he 
well, while serving a notice on all the world of 
what wo mean and what we intend, to pick out 
somebody who, in such an event, will bo very 
likely to bo our antagonist? 

I have not time to go into the details and 
statistics of these measures, showing wbat the 
intimate and exact state of our commercial re¬ 
lations with those people is; but it is very great 
and vast; and I think, while we aro declaring 
to Spain what wo will and what we will not 
submit to, in relation to Cuba, we ought at 
least to look North a little. I ask the citizens 
of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, of In¬ 
diana, of Illinois,'of Wisconsin, and of all the 
States bordering on the lakes- 

A Senator. And Michigan. 

Mr. Hale. Yes, sir; and Michigan. Iliad 
like to have forgotten Michigan. [Laughter.] 

I ask, is it not time to appeal to the citizens of 
all those States, and ask them if it is not worth 
while to turn a little of that watchful vigilance 
which has been so freely extended South, to 
the North? The honorable Senator from 
Michigan is in favor of extension and annexa¬ 
tion. So am I, sir; hut f am m favor of having 
a little extension northward. It is a very re¬ 
markable fact in our history, whenever we have 
made a treaty relating to our Northern bound¬ 
ary you always out off) and when we negotiate 
a treaty relative to our Southern borders, wo 
have taken on. That may be accidental. 
Probably it is entirely so. [Laughter.] But, 
sir, there is oue thing that may be said of it— 
it is .a remarkable coincidence. Now let me 
come to this Monroe doctrine. Is it a good 
one? 

[Mr. Cass here read an extract frem the 
work of Mr. Rush.] 

Mr. Halb. I was saying that it was a re¬ 
markable fact, that in all our negotiations about 
territory, whenever we had negotiations about 
territory on the North, we gave up; whenever 
it was about territory on the South, we took 
all. And l will make another remark : in this 
continual looking at the military aspeots of 
these questions, why did you sell out a part of 
the State of Maine ? What did Great Britain 
want with it? Did she want to colonize it? 
She stated she only wanted a military road ; 
she only wanted tho means of annoying this 
country in time of war, whenever there was a. 
conflict between tho two nations. And we, I 
suppose, in the exercise of that Christian meek¬ 
ness which becomes a Christian people, sold 
out our territory on this side of tho St. Law¬ 
rence, to which every department of this Gov¬ 
ernment was pledged that it was ours; and it 
was so palpably ours that we could not nego¬ 
tiate it away, but wo sold it to Great Britain, 
who, at tlie time she bought it of us, told us 
she wanted it for a road between her provinces 
on the Atlantic and Canada. If there ever was 
a time to maintain the Monroe doctrine, I think 
that was a good 


I regret that so distinguished a Parliament¬ 
arian as the honorable Senator from Michigan 
should have made tho long and able speech 
wliioh he has made, and to whioh I listened 
with so much pleasure, without coming to tho 
real question pending before tbe Senate. That 
question, as announced by the Chair, 1 under¬ 
stood to bo upon an amendment which I had 
the honor to propose. That amendment was 
not that we should tell Spain that, she should 
not sell Cuba. Why, sir, Spain has told us 
that she will not sell it, and wbat good will it 
do for us to say that she shall not. Spain says 
she will not, and she has given the best evi¬ 
dence in the world that she is sincere in the 
determination that she will not sell it, because 


made her act vindicate her words. She says 
she will not soli it. Weoffered her $100,000,000 
for it; she" says-she will not take it. And now 
you propose to fortify your position, by an¬ 
nouncing to tbe world that she shall not sell it 
to anybody else. The honorable Senator thinks 
that wo ought to repeat these declarations, be¬ 
cause the peculiar circumstances of Cuba are 
|_8uch that it commands the Gulf of Mexioo and 
the outlet of the Mississippi river; that it is in 
a commanding position to obstruct our com¬ 
merce and navigation whioh goes into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and seeks the mouth of the Missis¬ 
sippi river. Well, sir, 1 suppose that this ooun- 
try is not so low, that its patriotism is not of 
that doubtful character, nor its bravery of that 
spurious kind, that will take a position before 
a weak nation which it will not assume before 
a strong One, I use the words “ weak ” and 
“strong” comparatively, because I- look upon 
Great Britain as a much stronger nation than 
Spain. J ask if the local position of Canada, 
in any aspect in whioh you may view it, 
whether in relation to the interests of peace or 
war, is not a thousand fold of more oonseqnenoe 
than Cuba? 

During the exciting political canvass of 
1848—I am speaking historically now—.the 
candidate of tho great Democratic party of the 
nation, whioh has now swept tho country, did 
not go to bed a single niglit when he was not 
within tho reach of British shells, which might 
have been fired into his dwelling from the Brit¬ 
ish possessions across the -river. 

Mr. Cabs. I slept very comfortably, though. 

Mr. Hale. Yes, sir; he slept very comfort¬ 
ably ; and I suppose there were two consoling 
refloctiams which led him to do so, One 
that he was safe in all contingencies- 

Mr. Cass. Of the election, and from the 

Mr. Hale. Yes, sir, I have no doubt. Safe 
from an election, and from the British bomb. 
Willi these convictions, I do not wonder that 
he Blept well. 

Canada, or the British possessions in North 
America, extend from the Atlantia to the Pa¬ 
cific ocean. They border on our inland lakes, 
and the commerce that finds its way to tbe At¬ 
lantic ooean over thoso lakes and through tho 
New York canals, taking the whole of it, 1 
think would be found equal at least to half of 
our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Seward and other Senators. More than 
all of it. , 

Mr. Halb. The oommeroe of these lakes, 
the internal commerce that is carried on them, 
aud through the canals, side by side with Great 
Britain, and liable to interruption liable to be 
destroyed at any moment, expends, I am told 
by several Senators around me, to whose supe¬ 
rior wisdom I aiwavs bow with sreat de&r- 


But that is not the whole of the history Of 


the negotiation in reference to the North. The 
North is a largo country, although it does not 
make much noise on this floor. How was it 
on the Oregon question ? Our title to that, I 
suppose, nobody will deny, unless he means to 
deny the Polk and Monroe doctripe. Our 
title to that was “dear and indisputable.” 
What did wo do in that case? We gave Groat 
Britain three hundred thousand square miles 
of our indisputable territory, for the very pur¬ 
pose of colonizing it. Now, according to the 
doctrines which have been proclaimed this morn¬ 
ing, if Mexico, or any other country on earth 
whioh had possession of this oountry; had un¬ 
dertaken to sell three hundred thousand square 
miles of territory on this continent, and Groat 
Britain had bought it, it would have been a 
cause of war on the part of tho United States 
against the oountry that had bought it. We 
did not sell it. We are clear of that offence. 
Wo only gave it to her. 

Once more in regard to the islands that lie 
off tho coast. What did we do in regard to 
them? Why, ive gave the British Vancouver’s 
Island, wbioli commands tho mouth of the Ore¬ 
gon river. That is all we did there. 

That is the history of the negotiation of this 
country, so far as the North is concerned; and 
I say now to tho people of the North—to the 
Representatives of the North—that our com¬ 
merce lies infinitely more at the mercy of 
Great Britain to-day, than it would if Great 
Britain owned every one of the West India 
islands; and 1 wonder why those gentlemen 
who are so fond of looking at our interests in 
eontingeneios that have not yet occurred, do 
not look at tho Bahamas. ,1 understand from 
those gentlemen who are conversant with the 
matter, that-tho Bahama islands are situated 
in such a position as more effectually to com¬ 
mand the Caribbean Sea and tho Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico than even Cuba itself; and that the course 
of the navigation is suoli as to bring the com¬ 
merce that goes into and through those seas 
more directly within the reach of the guns of 
the Bahamas than of Cuba. Why did we no.t 
notify Great Britain that she shall not soli the 
Bahamas ? 

Mr. Shields. Or Jamaica. 

Mr. Halb. Yes, sir; Jamaica. Sir, the 
imagination eau hardly conceive of what this 
country would be—what an era of internal 
oommeroe, and of progress, and of prosperity, 
would open upon this continent, if the Canadas, 
bordering the lakes upon the north, wore 
united to this Union. Why, sir, it would lessen, 
in time of wav, the necessity of our prepara¬ 
tion full one-half, if those lakes and that coun¬ 
try belonged to us, instead of belonging to 
Great Britain. 

Why not make some timely effort ? Why 
not utter some word of warning ? Why not 
give some notice in regard to this country, 
whero we have a real, vital interest—where 
the danger is not remote and contingent, but 
where it is close at hand, and whero we have 
felt it once? 

In a war with Great Britain we have felt 
something of the evils of the oontiguity of Can¬ 
ada to the United States. It is in this view 
that 1 want to call the attention of the Senate, 
and the country, and the people, to our rela>- j 
tions with Canada as well as Cuba. Why, sir, 
are we going off the continent? Why are we 
going abroad ? Why are we going to the 
islands of the sea, when here at our doors, in 
our. very midst, there is a oountry that pos¬ 
sesses tho means of annoying us'infmitely more 
than Cuba ever can ? I will not put myself in 
a position by which I may be subjected to the 
suspicion ot intimating that it is because Great 
Britain has more means and ability to defend 
her possessions than Spain has. No, sir; it 
must ho something else. 

We are not so much bully and braggart that 
we will presume upon the weakness of a nation 
to tell her that she shall not do a thing, when 
wp dare not tell another nation, that is stronger 
than her, that she may not do a like thing 
which would injure us infinitely more. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Michigan says we have reached an epoch in our 
country. Sir, I have heard of epochs before. 
Let me tell him an anecdote on that subject. 

I happened onoe to be present at a small party 
.of gentlemen in the city of Boston, and there 
was a very sagacious old gentleman present. 
It was about the time of the removal of the de- 
posites by General Jackson. A young man was 
m the eopipany, who was full ef indignation at 
it. He denounced it as an act at war with 
every principle ot government, and one likely 
to overthrow it. ' The old gentleman rather 
threw sold water upon the thing. “But, sir,” 
said the Jyonng man, bristling up, “I consider 
this tbe very crisis of our experiment.” 
* Why,” said the old man, “I have been living 
in crises all my life.” [Laughter.] Well, sir, 
that is just the way with this country. We 
have been living in epochs. I think we may 
bo denominated the neoDle of enoohs. Thev 


come upon us every day and every hour. The 
epoch of to-day will be succeeded by the epoch 
of to-rafteow, and one will make about as ! 
much impression as the other. 

The honorable Senator has found food for | 
some of his remarks in some comments which j 
he has seen in a Buffalo newspaper. I do not j 
read newspapers, and that is the reason I do j 
not make so many visionary speeches as some j 
people. That is the reason why my remarks 
are always so practical. 

Mr. Cass. Powers of nature oould no fur¬ 
ther go. 

Mr. Hale. But, sir, there was one remark 
which fell from the honorable Senator, whioh 
pained me. All tho rest I was gratified at. He 
says there is no people on the globe that evinces 
such a want of patriotism as the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Cass. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
said there was no country where there were so 
many persons, unfortunately, wanting it. 

Mr. Hale. Then it amounts to this: that 
no oountry in the world has so many who 
evinoe a want of patriotism as this oountry. I 
confess Ido not see the difference between that 
and what I stated as the position of the honor¬ 
able Senator; but he does, and I therefore will 
give him-the full credit of it; hut I think that 
in cooler moments, when the impulsos of warm 
blood shall have subsided, and the reflection of 
maturity comes to that Senator, [laughter.] he 
will regret that remark, because it is an impu¬ 
tation on the motives of our fellow-citizens, in 
whioh I think he ought not to indulge. This 
is a country where freedom of opinion is toler¬ 
ated to a very alarming extent, as some gentle¬ 
men think. It is a oountry where the freedom 
of opinion finds a vent in freedom ot words to 
a very remarkable extent, as we have had an 
illustration to-day; and I would not bo aston¬ 
ished, if in this country of free thought and 
free speech there should at times be sentiments 
uttered not at all accordant to the opinions of 
the majority as to what patriotism may require; 
but, sir, I Blink that a decent degroe of candor 
and charity will induce all to do credit to those 
who differ from us; and if they do not think as 
we do, we may, at least with charity, if wo 
cannot with candor, believe that although they 
do not see as we do, they aro yet none the less 
friends of our country, true, just, and patriotic. 

Both the honorable Senator from South Car¬ 
olina and tbe honorable Senator from Michi¬ 
gan havo referred to a remark whioh I made 

relation to this oountry backing out. I wish 

say something in reference to that. When- 

er the emergency does como that calls upon 
the people of this oountry to throw aside tho 
pursuits of peaoe, and go out rendering them¬ 
selves, it may bo, the victims for their country’s 
good—whenever tho detence of our firesides and 
our homes shall call for tho true-hearted and 
tho brave, they will he ready to go out and to 
die in their country’s behalf. My word for it, 
you will not always find the most self-denying 
patriots amongst those who have made the loud¬ 
est professions; but in the.quiet retirement of 
life—in the shades of privacy—you will find ’ 
tho true hearts that have never given utterance 
to noisy sentiments—men who have not specu¬ 
lated nor acted upon the course of political 
events whioh have had so important an interest 
upon the destiny of their oountry, and there¬ 
fore have not been heard to utter sentiments of ] 
what was or what was not, becoming tho coun¬ 
try ; you will find from them many and many 
in come forward, who will, by eloquent 
action, put to silence the declamation of those 
whose hot-headed counsels have plunged the 
oountry into what may bo an unnecessary war. 

I think that will be the history. 

Sir, I have very little to say for myself. I 
do not know but that when the emergency may 
oome, as Falstaff said on another occasion, 1 
shall be found to be little better than a coward; 

I will not say that I shall not, but I will say 
this—that if 1 should, I would be an unfit rep¬ 
resentative of the people that sent me here. 
The little State that I have the honor in part 
to represent—for a little while—although it is 
hot large, and- although its people are not 
wealthy nor numerous, I believe it is generally 
admitted, has acted well her part in the great 
drama of the country’s history. I believe that 
amongst the patriotic men that have main¬ 
tained our rights in the field, or vindicated 
them upon the floor of the Senate, while at 
least ,tlie Senator from Michigan has a place 
in the memory of the people, New Hampshire 
may not be ashamed of her history. And, sir, 

’ will tell the honorable Senator, that in all 
convulsions and trials of war to which the 
country has been subjected, I believe of the 
“ Old Thirteen ” she is the only State whose 
soil was never impressed by the footsteps of an 
enemy, although she runs from the Atlantic 

.,□ to Canada. It may be that the country 

too poor to attack: l do not say that it was 
not, but 1 claim the fact of history. Let it go 
for wbat it is worth. I think, however, consid¬ 
ering the character of the soil and the people, 
that those who would make the.attempt would 
find it a bad bargain to undertake to invade it. 

Now, I have a single word more to say ; and 
when I say “ word,” I use the term in a Pick¬ 
wickian sense, the sense in whieh it is general¬ 
ly used in the Senate—a meaning whioh I be¬ 
lieve a distinguished friend of ours, no longer 
here, and whose absence I regret, gave to the 
term “ word.” I refer to tho honorable Sena¬ 
tor from Mississippi, [Mr. Finite.] I have a 
word to say about the destiny of the country, 
in reference to which so much has been said. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan quali¬ 
fied it, and said he would not speak about 
“manifest destiny;” but he went on to say 
that we do not want to bo circumscribed; that 
we want room; that there is hardly room 
enough for us in this narrow space between 
the Atlantic on tho one side and the Pacific on 
the other, with the Gulf of Mexico for a wash¬ 
basin. He thought these were rather circum¬ 
scribed limits for suoh a progressive people as 


ing before the throne of Omnipotence, and ask- i 
ing that one more experiment might be fried ; 
and then, when tbe fullness of time had oomfe, 
there was revealed to the eye of sense this new 
oontinent; and the pilgrims of patriotism and 
piety coma over here, that they niigbt lay anew 
the foundations of the great Temple of Liber¬ 
ty, and build upon its foundation a superstruc¬ 
ture wide enough for the oppressed of all na¬ 
tions to enter in and be at rest. ) 

' Sir, this is the experiment which we are to 
try, and this is the experiment which we are to 
perfect. Our fathers were aware of the greet. 
trust that was committed to their hands ; and ; 
when they out loose from the oountry which ; 
had sent them here—sent them here, not by its 
fostering care, but by its oppression—they pro- ! 
claimed oertain great fundamental and eternal j 
principles as the basis of their action in all j 
time to eome; and these are eloquently and ! 
forcibly embodied in the Docln ration of Inde-»i 
pendence. But our fathers pledged everything 
they had. They pledged life, fortune, and 
honor, to the maintenance of the principles 
which they then avowed and put forth. 

Sir, that pledge is binding upon ns. We are 
the possession and enjoyment of the privi¬ 
leges which they obtained ; and the park that 
w " have to perform is, to see that those prin- 
es characterize our action and policy, and 
carried out to a full development and per¬ 
fection. That, I look upon as tho mission of 
this country. That, I look upon as the destiny 
of this country, if it, is true-true to its princi¬ 
ples, and true to the purposes of a beneficent 
Providence, in planting us hero. If we forget 
this ; if wo are led away and dazzled by the 
halo of military renown ; if our judgments are 
warped by the graspings of covetousness, which 
will never be satisfied as long as anybody else 
owns land contiguous to us, then—I havo boon 
accused of prophecying—it needs no prophet, 
it needB no other prophecy than that which 
the light of experience gives us, to foretell us 
that we shall fail, utterly fail, and we shall go 
the way of the republics that have preceded ns. 


Sir, I dissent from those sentiments. I do not 
think that our progress should be in getting 
e territory, until wo have improved wliat 
have got. And I do not think our desire 
should be to get more people until we have 
educated, and refined, and improved, those 
whom we have already, and until we have 
given homes to those, ail those, who are home¬ 
less, from the vast and immense territory 
which we now possess. We do not want any 
more territory; our business and our mission is 
at home, and it is to improve upon our advan¬ 
tages ; it is to advance, to elevate, an,d to ame¬ 
liorate, the condition of mankind. It is to show 
to the despots of the Old World, by the practi¬ 
cal results whioh are to follow froip tho ex¬ 
periment whioh we are making, that tho insti¬ 
tutions under whioh wo live are those whieh 
most eminently calculated to advance the 
highest interests of man, and subserve the great 
purposes of social and civilized society. It is 
by the arte of peace, by the multiplication of 
the means of internal communication, by rail¬ 
roads and canals, by oommeroe, by education, 
by the general diffusion of information, and by 
all the means, which are abundant, and which 
wealth and power give us, of doing what we 
can to demonstrate to the world, that so far as 
the great purposes of the Creator may bo un¬ 
derstood in the creation of man, and placing 
him on this globe to work out the great experi, 
ment of human probation, that here are em¬ 
bodied and here aro concentrated the most fa¬ 
vorable circumstances for that experiment 
which the world has ever seen. 

While I am up, let me entreat gentlemen, let 
me entreat Senators, to consider the position 
in which we are placed. I will take up the 
remark of the honorable Senator from Michi¬ 
gan, and say with him, we do live in an epoch, 
most remarkable one, but it is an^poch that 


goes back far beyond the m° re exciting ii 
esta of the day. It goes back to the time v 


time when 

that great principle was first enunciated, that 
governments were instituted among men by 
their consent, and for their good. That is tho 
epoch in which we live; that is the experiment 
which we aro trying. 

Sir, the history of the world, up to the 
of this experiment, shows that the efforts that 
man had before made, for tho amelioration of] 
his condition and the elevation of his character, 
had signally failed. It is true, there were not 
wanting revolutions. There were not wanting 
times when the people, borne down by oppres¬ 
sions too intolerable to he endured, had- risen 
up in the energy of despair, and thrown oft' tho 
yoke of the master who oppressed them; but 
it was only that another tyrant might come in 
his place. That was the history of the world 
up to the time of our experiment; and it would 
seem, if it he not too irreverent to undertake to 
scan tlie councils of Omnipotence, that the 
Almighty had beoome tired of the successive 
attempts whioh men had made to govern 
themselves, to* submit themselves to the mild 
sway of popular institutions deriving their force 
and their support from their own consent. But 
wo mav imagine the Genius of Liberty plead- 


thftt all nations, for all time to oome, shall 
take notice that this is the only market in 
whioh they can dispose of their colonies. But 
I think the honorable Senator from Michi¬ 
gan—for whom I have none but the kiudest 
feelings and the most profound respeot—will 
not go that far. 

Mr. Cass. 1 will tell you when the time 

Mr. Hale. I think the time has oome now. 
There is the mistake. I think 


Senate any longer, except simply to ask, when 
the vote is taken upon my amendment, that 1 
may have the yeas and nays. 


£ MAGAZINE FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Some gentlemen think we have built 
tress so strong that it oannot-be shaken : that 
we have established ourselves upon a founda¬ 
tion. so strong that we oannot be moved. Sir, 
how old are we ? Not a hundred years yet. 
How old was the Roman Republic when it was 
overthrown ? I think more than six hundred 
years. When we have lived half that time ; 
when tho wisdom of our institutions and the 
character of our citizens have been tested by 
an experience" one-half as long as that to which 
the Roman Republic was subjected, it will be 
time enough for us to erect our trophies, and 
set up our monuments, and say that we have 
succeeded; that the great experiment has been 
tried, the groat question solved, and the truth 
settled, that man is oapable of self-government. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those whoso 
hearts are full of forebodings of evil; and the 
honorable Senator cannot, when 1 undertake 
to say wbat I believe will be the result, of 
things, retort upon me the failure of the proph¬ 
ecies of disaster that occurred in regard to the 
war of 1812. I tell the Senator that 1 was hut 
six years old at that time; and therefore, 
whatever reproaches there may be against 
those that propheoied evil then,'! was not, one 
of them. However much he may think I have 
followed in their footsteps now, I did not begin 
so early as that. No, sir; my heart is not 
despairing. I believe that a glorious future " 


before this oouutry. I believe that a high and 
glorious destiny awaits her. I believe that the 
only thing that can defeat her of the glorious 
destiny whioh lies waiting for her to grasp, is 
her own unfaithfulness to the principles upon 
whioh our institutions aro founded. Those 
principles are not those of conquest; they are 
not those of rapine. We are not to be the 
knights-errant of the world, to go abroad over 
the continents of the earth and the islands of 
the sea, proclaiming the gospel of our liberty, 
and fulminating the penalty of our sword 
against those who will not be baptized into our 
faith. That is not our destiny ; but our destiny 
is at home. Our destiny is on our own conti¬ 
nent, on our own shores. It is to improve, to 
elevate, to advanoe—in what ? In territory ? 
No, sir; we have got enough of it. In military 
renown ? No, sir; we have got enough of 
that. Is any man, woman, or child, Within the 
hearing of my voice, disturbed with one single 
fear that we cannot maintain successfully 
everything which is our right, against any and 
all the Powers of the earth ? I believe not. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
another fact before I leave this subject, and 
that is the one alluded to by the honorable 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Mallory] the other 
day. Why do you want to repeat tills decla¬ 
ration ? If you really mean what you say; if 
you mean that no Power of Europe shall colo¬ 
nize any part of the American oontinent, or 
the islands adjacent thereto, there is a fact, a 
“ fixed fact," of whieh we are notified by the 
proclamation of the British authorities, which 
will put you to the test. Groat Britain has— 
you do not want any inquiry about it—estab¬ 
lished a colony of tho “ Bay of Islands.” If tho 
declaration of Mr. Monroe has the broad 
meaning which tbe honorable Senator from 
Michigan gives to it, there is ho occasion for 
repeating it over again. The time has coma 
for acting; the fact has transpired; the issue is 
before you. Great Britain is here on the oon¬ 
tinent; she has colonized the “Bay of Islands,” 
she has instituted a Government there; and, 
sir, she has done that, not only in violation of 
the Monroe doctrine, but, if I understood the 
honorable Senutor.from Michigan, in violation 
of her solemn treaty obligations. Then, here 
is a ease. We need not make any profession of 
what is right for a free and independent na¬ 
tion to do ; for the resolution says that “it will 
leave us free to adopt suoh measures,as any in¬ 
dependent nation may justly adopt in defence 
of its rights and honor.” If the resolution has 
that meaning, the oase is before you—the time 
has oome. If you mean what you have said, 
this is the. time, not for resolution but for 
action; and you should satisfy yourselves with 
no vague declarations that you will do what 
an independent nation is free to do, when, if 
that means, what it has been contended it does 
mean, it has been violated, the Monroe doc¬ 
trine trampled under foot, the faith of a treaty 
violated, and Great Britain, in the faoe of all 
this, has established a colony upon this conti¬ 
nent, 

For these reasons I am opposed to passing 
this joint resolution, unless you include Canada 
in it. If you will put that in—and, sir, I will 
not object if anybody else should add to tho 
resolution an amendment notifying all tlie 
other Governments of tho earth which own any 
islands about our continent. I do not pretend 
to be so good a geographer as some gentlemen. 
I would be willing to have it amended as broad¬ 
ly as that, and let it be a general notice to all 
the kings and potentates of the earth, that we 
have money enough to buy them out of this 
continent, and that we will not allow them to 
sell to anybody else. I am willing, I say, if 
patriotism requires such a wide margin as that, 
to go that far; but I am not willing to pick 
out Spain from all the rest, and give her tlie 
notice alone. What has Spain done? Why 
is aha to be talked to in this manner ? Is it 
because she has got a rich island, and we think 
sho will not defend it with such zeal and ability 
as Great Britain would defend her possessions? 
I say, I am not willing to be invidious in 
making a selection of Spain, when there are so 
many nations around us and all about us. 
Spain is an old ally of ours, as old as the Revo¬ 
lution. She furnished us aid in that great 
struggle in whioh our libertiee were scoured, 
and from the time of the treaty of peaoe of 
1783 down to the present time, the amicable 
relations which existed between this country 
and Spain have nevor boon disturbed. Why, 
then, turn round to our old, friend ? Why turn 
round to her who was a friend when we want¬ 
ed a friend ? Why speak to that nation which 
has faithfully performed all her treaty obliga¬ 
tions, that nation which was the first to wel¬ 
come us into the great family of nations, and 
lond us her treasure to aid us in the conflict, 
and has maintained a firm and inviolable 
friendship ever since ? Why, at this time, be¬ 
gin to speak to her in this threatening, this in¬ 
solent manner, this tone of superiority, and tell 
her that she shall not do as she pleases with 
her own island, when Great Britain, with 
whom we have crossed arms twice, who has 
negleoted to perform her treaty stipulations 
with us, is situated, in reference to us, in a po¬ 
sition that enables hor to annoy us to a vastly 
greater degree than Spain ? Sir, I am Opposed 
to the resolution; I am decidedly opposed to it, 
unless it is made general; and when it is made 
general, if the wisdom of the Senate thinks 
that it is fit and proper thaf the resolution 
should bo then made, and that notice Bhould 
be served on all mankind, I will go for it, with 
the proviso this time, that the resolution never 
shall bo outlawed, and that wo shail not be 
under the necessity of renewing it again; but 
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CONSUMPTION . 


r PO cure a cold, with headache and soreness of th 
X take the Cherry Pectoral on going to bed, and ^ 


in?, aooording to directions on the bottle and the d 
julty will soan be removed None will long suffer from i 
trouble, wh«n they find it can be so readily cured. Pers 


e»t at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral 
;oi og to bed, they may be sure of kound, unbroken sle< 
.nd consequently refreshing rest. Great relief Irom si 


From its agreeable effect in th 


JFro-m two eminent Physician s in Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Faybttkvillb, Tbnn., April 16, 1851. 
8m: We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensive 


To singers 
small qu 


DRS DIKMEK At 1- 




tfnlly increases 

irally much 


y Cherry PeeUrai. But there are some oases so 
,ea« to yield entirely to no medicine Cherry Pec- 
1 cure them, if they can he cured. 

Hitts, or irritation of ’he throat aud upper portion 
umrs, ma> be cured by taking Cherry Sectoral lu 


etio of antimony, to be folio we 
m of the Cherry Pectoral, nut 
J taken in season, it wili not fa 


Whooping cough may be broken up and soon cured by 
he use of Cherry Pectoral. 

The Influenza is speedily removed by this remedy Nu- 


ri any serious consequences, while their 
the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering from 

Salbm. Ohio, June 11, 1851. 
i you of the truly remarkable effects of 


dreadful who-iplng cough by tkkiug it. Dr. IVleai 
our very best physicians, frosty states that he col 


ing. Yours, respectfully, 


From the dixiinguishtid Professor of Chemistry and Ma¬ 
teria Med tea:. Boredom College 

lpnswiok, Mb., February 5, 1847. 


; found t iie Cherry Peotoral, as its ingredieu 


PARKER CLkVfLj 


lidar peculiarly adapted 
ugs.» 

lungs have been effeefe- 




Prepared and sold by JAMKB C. A YER, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, and eol.j by Druggists 

and Apothecaries everywhere, j Jan 13 


HENRY Si. PAXTS>*», 

a TTOKNET 1 and Counsellor at Law, jifcd Solicitor in 

Chancery. Cadi*; H*r*isoa county, Ohio. Jiwfe *. 









